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there is even a probability of our ever having a playfulness; his friendships were ardent and abiding, 
chance for annexation; and, if our independencecan and to his kindness and benevolence there were no 
be obtained, I do not believe there is half a dozen, limits. When such aman dies, to weep is no Jonger 
who would accept it—I mean annexation.” (‘a weakness. Tears of affection will be shed “or him 
President Houston in a message declines to com- in his native isle, whose soil was ensanguined by his 
municate the correspondence that has taken place in| father’s blood; here, our regrets will assume a more 
relation to pending negotiations with foreign powers. | sombre hue, for we mourn the loss of an upright 
| He offers to allow the speaker of the house and the judge, asenator, and a statesman.” 
committee on foreign affairs, to examine the corres- 
pondence. | Consur. The President of the United States 
| The report prevailed generally, at our last dates! has recognised Tuomas T. Perrypiace as consul of 
| from Texas, that the commissioners, who were yet) the republic of Texas for the port of Mobile. 
in the little town of Sabinas, had altogether failed 
in coming to any terms with the Mexican commis-| Cricxasaw Lanp Sates. The President of the 
sioners, who required a recognition of the supremacy | United States has issued a proclamation making 
of Mexico, as the price of peace. | known that a public sale for the disposal of such of 
Larter. The commissioners were to start home | the lands ceded to the United States by the Chicka- 
on the 12th. Nothing done by them. Reports of| saw Indians in 1832 and 1834, shall be held at the 
another invasion were started. land office at Pontotoc, in Mississippi, on the second 
Monday in May next. 

















ENGLAND AND MEXKICQO. 

According tu the Nouticuso y Lucero, of Havana, 
the following 1s the substance of an agreement con- 
cluded at London between the representative of 
Mexico and the British government: 

1. All projected hostilities between Great Britain 
and Mexico are suspended. 

2. A British squadron will appear in sight of the 
Mexican shores, uuder the British flag, which shail 
be respectfully saluted with a certuium number ol | 
guns, by the local authorities. 

3. ‘The Mexican government obliges itself to in- 
demnity a certain commercial house tor ali damages 
and wrongs which it may have suffered. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. MEZXICAL TONNAGE REGULA 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. OrriciaL. Department of State, Jan. 25,1844. In- 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. formation has been received at this department that, 
Captain Wa. B. Suvsricx, of the United States} by a decree of November 8th, 1843, the regulations 
navy, to be Chief of the Bureau of Provisions and| for the admeasurement of vessels established by a 
Clothing for the Navy. prior decree dated July Ist, 1842, have been abolish- 
Josern Fickuin, to be postmater at Lexington,|ed by the Mexican government, and the regulations 








Kentucky. ‘formerly in force, have beeu re-established and con- 
Lieut. Col. Benner Remy, to be Colonel by bre- | firmed. 

vet. | As the decreegof July, 1842, augmented the ton- 
Captain J. J. Abercrompig, to be major by bre- ‘nage about seventy-five per cent. an equivalent re- 

vet. | duction is the consequence of the new order. The 





4. ‘The cabinet of St. James engages to withdraw 
its credentials from its late minister to the republic, | 


! 


om | present method of measuring vessels in Mexican 
Nominations Resectep. The U.S. Senate, after) ports is restored to that established by the circular of 


‘ . . sy entiefuctory » poanahite is : . 4 . ; or . oo . 3 
and to appoint another satistactory to the republic, | jong consideration finally on the 30th ult. rejected the | 21st October, 1826, and is as follows: 


who wiil not land in Mexico tii all the foregoing | President s nomination of James M. Porter (who| 


The scale employed is that of Burgos. The rates 


suipisations shail be fulliiled. ‘has for some montis filled the office) as Secretary of | between the foot at Paris, and that of Burgos is as 6 


Advices trom Vera Cruz of the 6thull., bring in-| pray. 


teliigence of the repeal of the decree tur the exclu- 


to 7; between that of London and Burgos as 10.97 to 
On the 31st ult. in like manner, the senate rejected | 12, or 100 London make 109 38. 


pion ol Americans trom Calitornia, noticed li Our the President’s nomination of Joun ey SPENCER as | 


The scale being thus adapted to that of Burgos, 


Jast, upon the prompt demand of gol minister, Gen. Judge of the Supreme Court cf the United States for the | the one-half of the length of the vessel, from the 
* < " , rt e aT Le os “fe »3/ . 9 . 7 ’ 7 ‘ } > . 
fHompson, with a notification that if not repealed | tistriet composed of New York, Vermont, and Con-| stem to stern-post, and of the keel, shall be taken 


li dorty-eight hours, his passports would be demand-| neeticut, to succeed the late and lamented Judge|and be multiplied by three-fourths of the breadth 


ed. ‘bhe decree was consequently immediately re- 


pealed; but this concession led to the breaking up ol | 


the cabinet, Bocanegra, minister of foreign relutivus, 
aud ‘Iriguero, home minister, throwmg up their 
places. it was apprehended that this rupture in the 
cCybinet would Cause partiZan dissensions in the Ca- 
pitar§ 


‘Thompson. ‘of beam, one-half of the floor timbers, and of the 
| The Philadelphia Mercury, (a Tyler organ,) says; depth of the hold; the product thereof, shall be 
ithat Mr. Hensnaw, at the caruest solication of the| divided by 70.19, and the quotient be deemed the 
| President, wii] remain al the head of the navy depart-| true burden or tonnage on which the duties are paya- 
;ment, until Mr. Tyler shall have been able to select! ble. 
a proper snecessor. The American Sentine}, (also | ro. Py 
THE NAVY. 


| Tyler) signifies that he will continue in office until | 


Lhe Mexican steamship Montezuma left Vera | ihe termination of the session of congress. 

Cruz on the 26th December for Campeachy, having | Minas 

ar > : safe "ane a, Tore ! , ~* y 

ou buard the Yucatan commassioners. It is stulteu; Uyirep Srarges Senatons. Rhode Island has lost| 

how positively that all the difliculues between the | the services of her talented Senator Spracer, w ho, | 
} 


UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 
Frigate Brandywine. Letters have been received 
from a gentleman connected with the legation to 
China, datedJ.t Bombay, the 26th of October last, 
announcing the arrival of the Brandywine, at that 


revolted province and the ceulrai government have 
been amicably, arranged. 

The U. S. suip Vincennes was at Sacrificios or 
the Sth ult. 

TEXAS. 

Houston dates to the luli January are received. 
Congress is stil in session. 

ANNEXATION PROJECT. A preamble and joint re- 
solution lor tie auexation of ‘Texas to the United 
States had been intruduced in the house, and had 
been relerred to the committee on foreign relations. 
‘The resolution provides at sume length the manner 
in which ‘Lexas shall be admitted intu the Union, its 
boundaries, rights, and privileges as astale, &c. One 
very important section 4s— 

“Sec. o. Be it further resolved, That, in considera- 
tion of the grant made by Texas of the public lands 


‘to the United States, contained in the fourth section 


of this resoiution, the United States assume the pay- 
ment of all the public debt of ‘Texas, at tle rate of 
the specie value of said debts at the time of their 
creation or assumption, and lor the rate and value of 
Which the proper references shall be made.” 

A correspondent of the Houston Democrat furnish- 
es the following trom the seat of government: 

“An extra was received here containing an extract 
from president Jyler’s message relative to this re- 
public; and, strange as it may appear, the clerk of 
the house of representatives read the document, and 
it Was referred Lo the committee on foreign.relatio: s 
of that body. How that little country will feel her 
Cousequence when she hears we have kindly volun- 
teered to legislate for her! I think I may venture to 


Say there 1s not a dozen of the members that think 
.—Sig. 23, 


XV Ve 





/in consequence of the recent death of his brother, 
with whom he was counected in business, has been 
| compelled to resign his seat. 


pl ce, after a voyage of 50 days from Rio Ja- 
neiro. The officers and crew were in good health. 





The Hon. Joun Brown Francis, has been elected 


| by the legislature of Rhode Istand U. 8. Senator for 
ithe unexpired term for which Mr. Sprague had been 
| elected. 


Massachusetts. The Boston papers announce the 
speedy resignation of Mr. Cnoare, U. 8. Senator. 


| it is stated he has written to that effect to his Boston 


friends—the resignation to take etlect on the Ist 
March. Ex-Governor Lincoxn is talked of as his 
successor. 

Judge Porter, United States senator from Louisi- 
ana, died on the 13th ult. in that state, universally 
lamented. Judge P. was a native of Ireland, a spe- 
cimen of the true Irish gentleman. The N. Orleans 
Picayune says—‘‘in the death of a man of the stamp 
of Judge Porter, a whole nation sustains a loss. He 
was eminent for his forecast; he was sober and wise 
in deliberation, and prompt and determined in ac- 
tion. No man breathed who was more sincerely 
devoted to the best interests of his country. The 
state of Louisiana was his pride. ‘To it he brought 
commanding talents, disinterestedness of purpose, and 
a zeal for the cause of human rights kindled in ano- 
ther clime and inflamed by political persecution and 
domestic bereavement. In the councils of his adopt- 
ed country, he was eminent for his wisdom, his elo- 
quence, and his purity of character. But those only 
who knew him in his social relations can fully appre- 
ciate his loss. In his manners, Judge Porter was 
most bland and elegant; his conversation was most 


Mr. Cushing had not arrived, but was expected with- 
ina fortnight. ‘The India overland mal was closed 
at Bombay on the 26th October, unexpectedly, two 
days bef@re the regular time, and it is possibie there- 
fore that the letters in question may be the only oues 
inthe country from our East India squadron. 

The U.S. ship Falmouth,Com. Sands, arrived at 
Norfolk on the 23d ult. from Havana. Officers and 
crew all well. 

The Preble U. S. sloop of war went to sea from 
Nantucket Roads on the 24th ult. 

A Naval General Court Martial has been ordered 
to convene on board the U. Sship Pennsylvania on 
the 5th of February next. 

Huxrer’s Propetters. Though with far less 
means and less influence than have been availed of in 
behalf of the Erricsson’s screw so lately triumphant, 
yet with indefatigable perseverance Lieutenant Hun- 
TER has progressed through dilliculuies to the achiev- 
ment of really important results by his scheme of 
propellers, now for the first time about to be fairly 
tested. The new ir. a ste.mer A! ert, built under: is 
superu.tendence, and recently Jauncned at Buffalo, 
made her first trip on the 24th ult., running 45 miles 
in 22 minutes—being at the rate of 125 per hour, 
with but fifty-three revolutions and a pressure of 
thirty pounds. Seventy-five pounds will be used on 
her next trial. 

’ The United States steamer Princeton, it is said, 
will proceed to Washington as soon as the ice will 








affluent of instruction, and overflowing with wit, and 


permit. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. | 
We have before us the annual report of the secre- 
tery of state to the legislature, of the births, marria- 
ges and deaths in Massachusetts for the past year — 
These returns, although by no means perfect or com- 
plete, are said to be much more accurate and full, 
than in the year 1842. From 13 towns no returns 
have been received. We give below the following 
table, which is a recapitulation of the whole state. 
From: this, it appears that there are 279 more births 
returned this year than last year, 65 more marriages 
and 1,140 more deaths: 
Marriages. _ Births. Deaths. 
1842 1843 1842 1843 1842 1843 
Suffolk 768 784 101 942,006 2,343 
Essex, 683° 742 1,242 1,724 1,220 1,421 
Middlesex, 1,037 1,022 992 930 1,549 1,598 
Worcester, 900 835 1,275 1,543 1,287 1,369 
Hampshire 239 256 ° 519 535 377 518 
Hampden, 358 299 252 268 295 337 
Franklin, 177 176 4454 354 353 353 
Berkshire, 157 121 4547 314 450 387 
Norfolk, 370 407 645 445 510 682 
Bristol , 415 497 984 576 431 360 
Plymouth, 297 356 406 923 453 643 
Barnastable 216 223 689 454 371 397 
Dukes, 23.330 64 101 58 56 
Nantucket, 102 59 0 463 184 195 








5,742 5,807 8,471 8,750 9,514 10,684 
There are, it is said, not less than 150 000 jour- 
neymeu shoemakers in the Unitad States, and 30,000 
females employed in binding shoes—all of whom are 
now deriving the benefit of the tariff The highest 
wages paid to journeymen in France is said to be 
forty cents a day. 
NEW JERSEY. 
PouiticaLt. The democrats of New Jersey hold a 
state convention ou the 22d of Fébruary next, to ap- 
point delegates to the national convention. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE BOARD OF CANAL COMMIS- 
sioneRS. Edward F. Gay, Esq., to be superintendent 
of motive power, and supervisor of repairs, on the 
Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, to take effect 
from and after the 25th inst. 

John Snodgrass, esq., to be superintendent of mo- 
tive power, and supervisor of repairs, on the Alle- 
ghany Portage Railroad. 

The Democratic Union says of these appointments: 
“These are truly excellent selections, and promise 
an auspicious administration of the public works un- 
der the board. Mr. Gay is one of the most efficient 
engineers in the state, and is peculiarly qualified for 
the trust committed to him. Mr. Snodgrass former- 
ly held the office in which ‘he is re-instated, and has 
always enjoyed a high reputation as a man of integ- 
rity and qualifications.” 


MARYLAND. 

ConeressionaL Erection. Parties have arranged 
their nominations in most of the districts for the 
election which is to come off on the 14th inst. We 
insert such as we have received accounts ot: 

Whig Candidates. Ist district, J. M. S. Causin, 
of St. Mary’s county; 2d district, Francis Brencue, 
of Frederick county; 3d district, Joun Werneren, 
of Baltimore county; 4th district, Joun P. Kennepy, 
Baltimore city, 5th district, Dr. Jacos A. Presron, 
of Harford county; 6th district, not yet ascertained. 

V. B. Candidates. st district, W. W. W, Bow, 
2d district, Joun THompson Mason, of Washington 
county; 3d district, SamurL, Brapy, of Baltimore 
county; 4th district, Joun C. Leeranp, Baltimore 
city; Sth district, ALBert Constante, of Kent county; 
6th district, Dr. Francis P. Pueres. 


Resistanck TO THE Laws. ‘No Taxes” is the 
motto hoisted by the Bel Air Republican, of Harford 
county; in one of the election districts of which a 
spirit of insubordination has heen evinced, disgrace- 
ful to theaciors if not to the state. ‘The co.lector ol 
the county a few days since proceeded towards sell- 
ing some property executed for payment of the state 
tax, when a mob of some forty or fifty men immedi- 
ately rushed upon him crying, ‘Kill him, kill him, kill 
him.”” Qne attempted to dash out his brains with « 
stone, and another struck at him with a bludgeon.— 
He managed to escape, but was chased off the ground. 
An affidavit of the facts was forwarded to the seat 
of government, and read in the house of delegates on 
Saiurday last, where the intelligence created some 
sensauon. ‘The house immediately resulyed to take 
up the bill which had been reported by the commit- 











later period for which it had been made the order of 
the day. Several spirited speeches were made or 
the occasion, in which the leading members of both 
political parties expressed a determination to sustain 
the state credit and to pass effective laws for that 
purpose. An overwhelming majority sustained the 
motion for an early consideration of the subject. It 
is said thatapplication was made from Harford to the 
executive for assistance to sustain the collector. 


GEORGIA. 
ComeGressionaL Disrrictrs. We give below the 
population of the several districts with the vote for 
goveinor at the last election. 











Dist. Fed popul’n. Dem. Whig. 
1 69.517 3,077 3.585 
2 74,507 5,210 5,216 
3 75,529 4,150 5,149 
4 71,031 4,727 1,258 
5 70,176 6,349 5,567 
6 72.400 5,933 4,683 
7 68,725 3,003 4,507 
8 72,798 2,975 4,467 

Total 574,683 35,024 38,732 
ONTO. 


Lunatic Asytum. This benevolent and laudable 
public institution appears to be well conducted, and to 
reflect great honor upon the state. The Concinnati 
Gazette has an abstract of the report of the superin- 
tendant, Dr. Wm. M. Awl, for the year ending No- 
vember 15th, 1843, from which we learn the follow- 
ing interesting particulars: 

The number admitted during the past year, was 
65, and the number of inmates 207—the number dis- 
charged 69. During the five years existence of the 
institution, 473 insane persons have been committed 
to its care, end 203 have been restored to their right 
reason and returned to their friends. How gratifying 
the fact! Yet 315 persons in this state have had to 
be d: nied for want of room. 

‘I'he liberal appropriation by the legislature last 
year of $45,000, will provide for more extended ac- 
commodations, and enough for many years to come. 
Additions to the building‘are erecting and will be 
finished during the ensuing year, and those additions 
will improve the general appearance of the. institu- 
tion; there is to be supplied spacious Italian veran- 
dahs, constructed with square limestone piers, con- 
nected with ingeniously finished cast iron and move- 
able sashes. Each verandah will be 37 square feet 
in the clear, and thus contrived, will answer, sum- 
mer and winter, as places of recreation. 

The following shows the supposed causes of the 
diseases of the inmates. 


Intemperance 35 Seduction 1 
Ill health 78 Fearof want 4 
Puerperal 32. Loss of property 12 
Constitutional 28 Religion of all kinds 57 
Intense application 5 Disappointment &c. 14 
Injuries of head 6 Masturbation 25 
Excessive joy 1 Epilepsy 27 
Domestic troubles 28 Unknown 63 
Domestic affliction Is Fright 6 
Disappointed love 16 Indulgenceof temper 3 
Jealousy 6 Ill treatment 7 
Hereditary ‘93 Suicidal 22 
Periodical 23 Homicidal 5 
Physical causes 208 Moral causes 193 


The unfortunate patients appear to be treated as 
members of a family, under the mildest government, 
and the influence of itis the happiest. The cure 
often is as sudden as thought. 





ILLINOIS, 

Tue Mormons. This singular community contrive 
to make themselves of importance. Numbering as 
they do, many thousand persons, all moving with per- 
fect devotion at the nod of their prophet, and burn- 
ing with ardor ina cause which most of them be- 
lieve to be of divine authority,—holding as they do, 
grants made to them from time to time by the legis- 
lature of Illinois, of very large, not to say unusual 
corporative powers,—and wielding as they are well 
aware the balance of power between the two great 
political parties in the state, they feel their impor- 
tance, and contrive to make others feel it also. Un- 
der the superintendence of a man of no small natural 
capacity, by the labor of those thousands,most of them 
industrious individuals, wonders have certainly been 
performed in the wilderness. Besides the building 
of the temple, the hotel, nay the city itself of Nau- 


voo where they a few years since took up their 
abode, great improvements have been ellecied. The 


tke on ways and means on the Ist inst. instead of the , editor of the Hawk Lye remarks: 
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“Although much complaint has been made about 
the Mormons, we saw on our late irip evidences of 
improvement on our prairies, which we consider 
highly creditable to the Mormons who made them 
and without whom we doubt whether they would 
have been made for many years to come. All those 
who have travelled over the large prairie between 
fort Madison, Warsaw, and Carthage, remember how 
dreary it was afew years since. Now it is studded 
with houses and good farms. The English, who un- 
derstand hedging and ditching far better than our peo- 
ple, have zone upon that prairie and have enclosed 
extensive fields in this manner. Along the old Rock 
Island Trace, which we travelled seven years ago 
and which was then a dreary waste, we saw a field 
enclosed with a good sod fence, six miles long and 
one wide. We think such enterprise is worthy to be 
mentioned. As long as the Mormons are harmless 
and do not interfere with the rights of our people 
we think they should be treated well. We shall ney. 
er convince them that they are a deluded people, as 
far as their religious notions are concerned, in any 
other way.” 

But the object in view in noticing those people at 
present is to exhibit recent movements of very sin- 
gular aspect both as to law and polities. The cor- 
respondence between Joseph Smith, the prophet of 
the sect, and J. C. Calhoun, one of the candidates 
for the presidency, which will be found in the polit:- 
cal department of this number, is sufficiently char- 
acteristic of the man who commenced and concludes 
the said correspondence and furnishes something as 
= in abstractions as our readers have lately met 
with. 

But it is the tenor of other proceedings which seem 
more immediately to affect the peace, if not the sov- 
reignty of the laws of the state of Illinois, which 
now attracts our attention. The St. Louis New 
Era of the 29th says: 

‘‘A meeting was recently held at Mauvoo, to ex- 
press the sentiments of the Mormons in relation to 
the repeated demands by the state of Missouri for 
the body of General Joseph Smith, ‘as well as the 
common cruel practice of kidnapping citizens of Il- 
linois and forcing them across the Mississippi river, 
and then incarcerating them in the dungeons or pri- 
sons in Missouri.’ 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted: 

‘‘Whereas the state of Missouri, with the governor 
at the head, continues to make demands upon the 
executive of Illinois for the body of General Joseph 
Smith, as we believe, to keep up a system of perse- 
cution against the church of the Latter Day Saints, 
for the purpose of justifying the said state of Mis- 
souri in her diabolical, unheard of, cruel and uncon- 
stitutional warfare against said Church of the Latter 
Day Saints, and which she has practised during the 
last 12 years, whereby many have been murdered, 
mobbed, and ravished, and the whole community ex- 
pelled from the state; 

And also to heave dust in the eyes of the nation 
and the world, while she, as a state, with a govern- 
ment to back her, continues to slip over the riverand 
steal the property of the Latter Day Saints and kid- 
nap the members of said church to glut their ven- 
geance, malice, revenge, and avarice: and to make 
slaves of the said captives or murder them: There- 
fore, 

Resolved unanimously, as we do know that Joseph 
Smith is not guilty of any charge made against him 
by the said state of Missouri, but is a good, industri- 
ous, well meaning, and worthy citizen of Illinois, 
and an officer that does faithfully and impartially ad- 
minister the laws of the state, that we, as citizens of 
Illinois, crave the protection of the constitution and 
laws of the country as an aegis to shield him, the 
said General Joseph Smith, from such cruel’ perse- 
cutions, beseeching the governor of Illinois not to 
issue any more writs against the said General Jeseph 
Smith, or other Latter Day, Saints, (unless they are 
guilty,) but to let the Latter Day Saints ‘breathe 
awhile like other men’ and enjoy the liberty guaran- 
teed to every honest citizen by the Magna Charla of 
our common country.” 

The eity authorities have also passed “an extra 
ordinance for the extra case, of Joseph Smith and 
others;” the principal provision of which is that— 


“If any person or persons shall come with process, 
demand, or requisition, founded upon the aforesaid 
Missouri difficulties, to arrest said Joseph Smith, he 
or they shall be subject to be arrested by any officer 
of the city, with or without process, and tried by the 
municipal court, upon testimony, and if found guil- 
ty, sentenced to imprisonment in the city prison for 
ufe, which convict or convicts can only be pardoned 
by the governor with tue consent of the mayor of 
said city.” 

At a meeting held at a more recent period, it 1s 
said, that— 
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“After some pertinent remarks by Mr. Taylor, 
General Joseph Smith briefly addressed the meet- 
ing; and he dissented entirely from the opinions of 
the attorney general, and observed that it was sta- 
ted in the charter that the legion was a part of the 
militia of Hlinois, and that his commission declared 
that he (General Smith) was lieutenant general of 
the Nauvoo legion and of the militia of the state of 
Illinois, and as such, it was not only his duty to en- 
force the city ordinances, but the laws of the state, 
when called on by the governor. He also stated that 
he had been informed that the chief magistrate of 
Missouri had it in contemplation to make another re- 

uisition on the governor of Illinois for him, Joseph 
Smith.” 

In the Nauvoo Neighbor, we find an ordinance 
amended by the city authorities on the 10th instant 
which we suppose to be a substitute for the foregoing. 

It ordains that ‘to prevent kidnapping, illegal ar- 
rests of persons, or unlawful searches for property, 
that all writs or warrants issued out of the city shall 
before they are executed within the limits of said 





city, be examined by, and receive the approval and 
signature of the mayor of ‘said city on the back of | 
said process, and be served by the marshal of atsel 


ity. 

“Anf® that every officer who shall execute or at-) 

tempt to execute any process as aforesaid, without 
first obtaining the approval and signature of the 
mayor of said city as specified in the first section of 
this ordinance, shall be subject to a fine of not 
less than five dollars nor more than oné hundred dol- 
lars or imprisonment not less than one month nor 
more than six months in the city prison, or both, as 
a breach of ordinance to be tried before the munici- 
pal court of said city. 
* “Nothing in the foregoing ordinance shall be so 
construed as to prevent, hinder, or thwart the de- 
signs of justice, or to retard the civil officers of the 
state or county in the discharge of their official du- 
ties; but to aid and assist them within the limits of 
this city.” 

This ordinance 
mayor.” Saale 

But the most curious of this history we derive 
from a previous number of the Neighbor, in which 
we find a correspondence between Joe Smith and 
the celebrated Bennett, the former commander-in- 
chief of the Nauvoo legion, mayor of the city, and 
right hand man; but who it wil! be remembered by 
our reader subsequently denounced Joseph as the 


veryest imposter and scoundrel that ever deceived 


is signed by ‘‘Joseph Smith, 


men and women and threatened loudly to blow up 
his whole concern. This Bennett it is stated by 
some, is disposed to become a candidate for one of 
the highest offices in the state of Illinois, and in or- 
der to success proceeds to make overtures to the 


His letter and reply are as follows: 
‘Arlington House, Oct. 24, 1843. 

“Dean Generat:—I am happy to know that you 
have taken possession of your new establishment, 
and presume you will be eminently successful and 
happy in it, together with your good lady and family. 
You are no doubt already aware that I have had a 
most interesting visit from your most excellent and 
worthy friend President B. Young, with whom I 
have hada glorious frolic in thé clear blue ocean; 
for most assuredly a frolick i, was, without a mo- 
ment’s reflection or consideration. Nothing of this 
kind would in the least attach me to your person or 
cause. Iam capable of being a most undeviating 
friend, without being governed by the smallest reli- 
gious influence. 


As you have proved yourself to be a philosophical 
divine, you will excuse me when I| say that we must 
leave their influence to the mass. ‘The boldness of 
your plans and measures, together with their unpar- 
raleled success,so far,are calculated tothrow a charm 
over your whole being, and to point you out as the 
most extraordinary man ofthe present age. But my 
mind is of so mathematical and philosophical a cast, 
that the divinity of Moses makes no impression on 
me, and you will not be offended when | say that I 
rate you higher as a legislator than I do Moses, be- 
cause we have you present with us for examination; 
whereas Moses derives his chief authority from pre- 
scription and the Japse of time. 1 cannot, however, 
Say but you are both right, it being out of the power 
of man to prove you wrong. It is no mathematical 
problem and can therefore get no mathematical 


prophet. 


solution. I say, therefore, go ahead, you have my 
good wishes. You know Mahomet had his “right 
hand man.” 


The celebrated Thomas Brown, of New York, is 
Mow engaged in cutting your head on a beautiful 
rnelian state, as your private seal, which will be set 








in gold to your order, and sent to you. It will be a 
gem, and just what you want. His sister is a mem- 
ber of your church. The expense of this seal set in 
gold will be about $40. and Mr. Brown assures me 
that if he were not so poor a*man he would present 
it to you free. You can, however, accept it or not, 
as he can apply it toanother use. I am myself short 
for cash, for although I had sometime since $2,000, 
paid me by the Harpers, publishers, as the first install- 
menton the purchase of my copy-rght, yet I had 
got so much behind during the hard times that it all 
went to clear up old scores. I expect $38,000 more 
however in semi-annual payments from those gentle- 
men, within the limits of ten years, a large portion 
of which J intend to use in the state of Illinois, in 
the purchase and conduct of a large tract of land, 
and therefore should 1 be compelled to announce, in 
this quarter that I have no connection with the Nau- 
voo legion, you will, of course, remain silent, as | 
shall do itin such a way as will make all things 
right. 

I may yet run for a high office in your state, when 
you would be sure of my best services in your behalf, 
therefore a known connection with you would be 
against our mutual interest. It can be shown that a 
commission in the legion was a Herald hoax, coined 
for the fun of it, by me, as it is not believed even 
now by the public. In short I expect to be yet, 
through your influence, governor of the state of Ill- 
nois. 

My respects to Brother Young, Richards, Mrs. 
Emma, and all friends. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
JAS. ARLINGTON BENNET. 

Liewt. Gen. Smith. 

P. 8. As the office of inspector general confers no 
command on me, being a mere honorary title, if there- 
fore there 1s any gentleman in Nauvoo who would 
like to fill it in a practical way, I shall with great 
pleasure and good will resign it to him, by receiving 
advice from you to that effect. It is an office that 
should be filled by some scientific officer. 

J. A. B. 
REPLY. 
Nauroo, Illinois. Nov. 13, 1843. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 24th ult. has been 
regularly received; its contents duly appreciated, 
and its whole tenor candidly considered; and acoor- 
ding to my manner of judging all things in righte- 
ousness, | proceed to answer you; and shall leave 
you to meditate whether mathematical problens, 
founded upon the truth of revelation, or religion as 
promulgated by nie, or Moses, can be solved by rules 
and principles existing in the systems of common 
knowledge. 

How far you are capable of being ‘a most undevi- 
ating friend. without being governed by the smallest 
religious influence,’ will best be decided by your en- 


Without controversy, that friendship, which intelli- 
gent beings would accept as sincere, musi arise from 
love, and that love grow out of virtue. which is as 
mueh a part of religion, as light 1s a part of Jehovah. 
Hence the saying of Jesus: ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for a 
friend.’ 

You observed, ‘as [ have proved myself to be a 
philosophical divine, i must excuse you when you say 
that we must leave these influences to the mass.’— 


taken in various ways. If as the learned would ap- 
ply the term, you infer that I have achieved a victo- 
ry, and been strengthened by a scientific religion, as 
practiced by the populer sects of the age, through 
the aid of colleges, seminaries, b.ble societies, 
missionary boards, financial organizations, and gos- 
pel money schemes, then you are wrong: Sucha 
combination of men and means, shows a form of 
godliness without the power; foy it is so written, ‘1 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise; beware lest 
any man spoil you through philosophy and vain de- 
ceit, after the rudiments of the world and not after 
the doctrines of Christ.’ But if the inference is, 
that by more love, more light, more virtue, and more 
truth from the Lord, I have succeeded as a man of 
God, then you season truly, though the weight of the 
sentiment is lost, when the ‘influence is left to the 
mass:’ Do*‘men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles? 

Of course you follow out the figure, and say, ‘the 
boldness of my plans and measures, together with 
their unparalleled success, so far, are calculated to 
throw a charm over my whole being; and to point me 
out as the most extraordinary man of the present age.’ 
The boldness of my plans and measures, can readily 
be tested by the touch-stone of all schemes, systems, 
projects, and adventures,—truth, for truth is a mat- 
ter of fact; and the fact is, that by the power of God 
I translated the Book of Mormon from hieroglyphics; 





the knowledge of which was lost to the world, in 
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deavors, as al] past experience most assurecly proves. | 


The meaning of ‘philosophical divines,’ may be | 
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which wonderful event I stood alone, an unlearned 
youth, tocombat the worldly wisdom, and multipli- 
ed ignorause of eighteen centuries, with a new re- 
velation; which, (if they would receive the ever- 
lasting gospel,) would open the eyes of more than 
eight hundred million of people, and make plain the 
old paths,’ wherein if a man walk in all the ordi- 
nanees of God blameless, he shall inherit eternal 
life; and Jesus Christ, who was, and is, and is to 
come, has borne me, safely over every snare and 
plan, laid in secret or openly; through priestly hy- 
pocrisy, sectarian prejudice, popular philosophy, 
executive power, or law defying mobocracy, to des- 
troy me. 

If then, the hand of God, in all these things thatI 
have accomplished, towards the salvation of a priest 
ridden generation, in the short space of twelve years, 
through the boldness of the plan of preaching the 
gospel, and the boldness of the means of declaring 
repentence and baptism for the remission of sins, 
and a reception of the Holy Ghost, by laying on of 
the hands, agreeably to the authority of the priest- 
hood; and the still more bold measures of receiving 
direct revelation from Gopd, through the comforter, 
as promised, and by which means all holy men, from 
ancient times till now, have spoken and revealed the 
will of God to men, with the consequent ‘success? 
of the gathering of the saints, throws any ‘charm’ 
around my being and ‘points me out,as the most ex- 
traordinary man of the age,’ it demonstrates the 
fact that truth is mighty and must prevail; and that 
one man empowered from Jehovah, has more influ- 
ence with the children of the kingdom, than eight 
hundred millions led by the precepts of men: God 
exalts the humble, and debases the haughty. But 
let me assure you in the name of Jesus, who spake 
as never man spake, that the ‘boldness of the plans 
and measures,’ as you term them, but which should 
be denominated the righteousness of the cause, the 
truth of the system, and power of God, which ‘so 
far,’ has borne me and the church, (in which J glory 
in having the privilege of being a member,) success- 
fully through the storm of reproach, folly ignorance, 
malice, persecution, falsehood, sacerdotal wrath, 
newspaper satire, pamphlet libels, and the combined 
influence of the powers of earth and hell, I say these 
powers of righteousness and truth, are not the de- 
crees or rules of an ambitious and aspiring Nimrod, 
Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar. Alexande,, Mahomet, 
Bonaparte, or other great sounding heroes, that 
dazzled forth with a trail of pomp and circumstan- 
ces of a little season, like a comet, and then disap- 
peared, leaving a wide waste where ‘such an exis- 
tence once was, only a name, nor were the glorious 
jresults of what you termed ‘boldness of plans and 
measures,’ with the attefidant ‘success,’ matured by 
the self aggrandizing wi-dom of the priests of Baal; 
ithe scribes and Pharisees of the Jews; Popes and 
Bishops of christendom; or pagans of Juggernaut; 
|nor were they extended by the divisions and sub-di- 
| visions of a Luther, a Calvin, a Wesley, or even a 
Campbell: supported by a galaxy of clergymen and 
churchmen, of whatever name or nature, bound apart 
by cast iron creeds, and fastened to set stakes by 
(chain cable opinions, without revelation; nor are 
they the lions of the land or the Leviathans of the 
sea, moving among the elements, as distant chimeras 
io fatten the fancy of the infidel; but they are as the 
stone cut out of the mountain without hands, and 
'will become a great mountain and fill the whole 
‘earth. Were | an Egyptian, | would exclaim Jah- 
oh-eh, Enish-go-on-dosh, Flo-ees-Flos-is-is; [O the 
earth! the power of attraction, and the moon passing 
/between her and the sun.] A Hebrew: Haueloheem 
|yerau; a Greek, O theos phos esi: a Roman, Domin- 
/us regit me; a German, Gott gebe uns das licht; a Por- 
| tugee, Senhor Jesu Christo e libordade; a Frenchman, 
Dieu defend le droit: but as J] am, 1 give God the 
‘glory, and say in the beautiful figure of the poet; 
‘Could we with ink the ocean fill; 

Was the whole eartli of parchment made; 
And ev’ry single stiek a quill; 
And every man a scribe by trade, 
To write the love of God above, 
Would drain the ocean dry 
Nor could the whole upon a scroll, 
Be spread from sky to sky,’ 
It seems that your mind is of such a ‘a mathema- 
| tical and philosophical cast, that the divinity of Moses 
| makes no impression upon you, and that I will not 
be offended when you say, that you rate me higher 
as a legislator, than you do Moses, because you have 
me present with you for examination;’ that ‘Moses 
derives his chief authority from prescription and the 
lapse of time; you cannot however say, but we are 
both right, it being out of the power of man to prove 
‘us wrong. It is no mathematical problem, and can 
‘therefore got no mathematica? solution.’ 
Now, Sir, to cut the matter short, aud not dally 
‘with your learned ideas, for fashion’s sake you have 
here given your opinion, without reserve, the revela- 
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tion, the knowledge of God prophetic. vision the) 
truth of eternity cannot be solved as a mathematical 
problem. The first question then is, what is a ma- 
thematical problem? and the natural answer 1s, a® 
statement, proposition or question that can be solved, 
a-certained, unfolded ,or demonstrated, by knowledge, 
facts of figures; for ‘mathematical’ is an adjective 
derived from Mathesis (gr.) meaning in ’English, 
Jearning or knowledge. ‘Problem’ is derived from 
Probleme, (French) or problema, (Latin, Italian or 
Spanish) and in each language means a question or 
proposition, whether true or false. ‘Solve’ is derived 
from the Latin verb, solvo, to explain or answer.— 
One thing more in order to prove the work as we 
proceed; it is necessary to have witnesses, two or 
three of whose testimonies, according to the laws or 
rules of God and man, are sufficient to establish any 
one point. 

Now for the question. How much are one and one? 
Two. How much is one from two! One. Very 
well, one question or problem is solved by figures.— 
Now let me ask one for facts: was there ever such a 
place on the earth as Egypt? Geography says yes; 
ancient history says yes; and the Bible says yes.— 
So three witnesses have solved that question. Again, 
lived there ever such a man as Moses in Egyptv— 
The same-witnesses reply certainly. And was he a 
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But, sir, when I leave the dignity and honor TI re- 
ceived from heaven, to boast a man into power, 
through the aid of my friends, where the evil and 
designing, after the objgct has been accomplished, 
can Jook up the clemency intended as a reciproca- 
tion for such favors; and where the wicked and un- 
principled, as a matter of course, would seize the 
opportunity, toflintify the hearts of the nation against 
me for dabbling at a sly game in politics; verily, I'say, 
when I leave the dignity and honor of heaven, to 
gratify the ambition and vanity of man or men, may 
my power cease, like the strength of Samson, when 
he was shorn of his locks, while asleep in the lap of 
Delilah. Truly said the Savior, cast not your pearls 
before swine, lest they trample them under their feet 
and turn again and rend you. # 

Shall I who have witnessed the visions of eternity’ 
and beheld the glories of the mansions of bliss; and 
the regions and the misery of the damned; shall | 
turn to be a Judas? Shall I who have heard the voice 
of God, and communed with angels; and spake as 
moved by the Holy Ghost for the renewal of the 
everlasting covenant, and for the gathering of Israel 
in the last days; shall 1 worm myself into a political 
hypocrite? Shall I who hold the keys of the Jast 
kingdom; in which is the dispensation of the fullness 
of all things spoken by the mouths of all the holy pro- 


| Having now assigned my reasons for 


een 





reiusing t 
permit my name to go before the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, it rests with you who have placed it before the 
people and assented to abide by a convention fairly 
constituted, to determine what course you will pur- 
sne. 

Be your decision what it may, I shall, hecontent. 
But I regarded it as due to the occasion, to you and 
myself, to declare that under no cireumstances what- 
ever shall I support any candidate, who is opposed to 
free trade, and in favor of the protective policy, or 
whose prominentand and influential friends and sup- 
porters are. I hold the policy to be another name 
for a system of monopoly and plunder, and to be 
thoroughly anti-republican and federal in its charac- 
ter. I also hold that so long as the duties are so laid 
| as to be in fact bounties to one portion of the eom- 

munity, while they operate as oppressive taxes on 
the other, there can be no hope that the government 
can be reformed, or that its expenditures will be re- 
duced to the proper standard. 





Were I, with the evidences before me, to sa 
otherwise of my course, it would be, practically, to 
declare that J regard the protective policy to be an 
/ Open question, so far as the party is concerned; 
which I would consider, on my part, a virtual, aban- 
'donment of the cause of Free Trade. That can ne- 





prophet? The same witnesses, ora part, have left) phets, since the world began; under the sealing power ver be. I have done and suffered too much for it, 
on record that Moses predicted in Leviticus that if| of the Melchisedek priesthood; shall I stoop from | when its friends were few and feeble, to abandon it 
Israel broke the covenant they had made, the Lord | the sublime authority of Almighty God, to be han-|now—now, when the auspices everywhere, on this 
would scatter them among the nations, till the land| dled asa Monkey’s cat’s paw; and pettify myself, and the other side of the Atlantic, proclaim the ap- 
enjoyed her Sabbaths; and subsequently these wit-! into a clown to act the farce of political demagogue- | proaching downfall of protection and the permanent 


nesses have testified of their captivity in Babylon, | 
and other places, in fulfilment. But to make assur- | 
ance doubly sure, Moses prays that the ground might 
open and swallow up Korah and his company for 
transgression, and it was so; and he endorses the pro- 
phecy of Balaam, which said, out of Jacob shall 
come, he that shall have dominion, and shall destroy 
him that remaineth of the city; and Jesus Christ as 
him that ‘had dominion,’ about fifteen hundred years 
after, in accordance with this and. the prediction 
of Moses, David, Isaiah, and many others, came, 
saying: ‘*Moses wrote of me declaring the dispersion 
of the Jews, and the utter destruction of the ‘city;’) 
and the apostles were his witnesses, unimpeached, 
especially Jude, who not only endorsed the facts of 
Moses, ‘divinity,’ but also the evenis of Balaam, and 





ry? No, verily no! The whole earth shall bear me 
witness that I, like the towering rock in the midst of 
the ocean, which has withstood the mighty surges of 
the warning waves, for centuries, am impregnable, 
and am a fhithful friend to virtue, and a fearless foe 
to vice; no odds, whether the former was sold as a 
pearl in Asia, or hid as a gem in America; and 
the latter dazzles in places, or glimmers among the 
tombs. 

| combat the errors of ages, 1 meet the violence 
of mobs, I cope with illegal proceedings from exe- 
cutive authority, 1 cut the Gordian knot of powers; 
and I solve mathematical problems of Universities: 
WITH TRUTH, diamond truth; God is my “right hand 
man.” — 

And to close, let me say in the name of Jesus 


Korah with many others, as true. Besides these tangj-| Christ to you, and to presidents, emperors, kings, 
ble facts, so easily proved and demonstrated by sim- | queens, governors, rulers, nobles, and men in autho- 
ple rules and testimony unimpeached, the art (now| rity every where, do the works of righteousness, ex- 





Jost) of embalming human bodies, and preserving | ecute justice and judgment in the earth, that God 


them in the catacombs of Egypt, whereby men, wo- | 
men and children as mummies, after a lapse of near | 
three thousand five hundred*years, come forth among | 
the living, and although dead, the papyrus which has | 
lived in their bosoms, unharmed, speaks for them in 
Janguage like the sound of an earthquake: Ecce ve- 
ritas! Ecce cadaveros. Belold the truth! Behold 

the mummies! Oh my dear sir, the sunken Tyre and | 
Sidon, the melancholy dust where ‘the city’ of Jeru- 
salem once was, and the mourning of the Jews among 
the nations, together with sucha ‘cloud of witnesses,’ 
if you had been as well acquainted with your God 

and Bible as with your purse and pense table, the 
‘divinity’ of Moses would have dispelled the fog of 
tive thousand years, and filled you with light; for facts 
like diamonds, not only cut glass, but they sre the 
most precious jewels’ol earth. The spirit of prophe- 
cy is the testimony of Jesus. 

The world at large, is ever ready to credit the 
writings of Homer, Hesiod, Plutarch, Socrates, Py- 
thagoras, Virgil, Josephus, Mahomet, and a hun- 
dred others, but where, tell me where, have they left 
a line,a simple method of solving the truth of the 

lan of eternal life? Says the Savior, ‘if any man 
will do his (the Pather’s) will, he shall know of the ! 


doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak | 


of myself.’ Here then is a method of solving the | 





‘divinity’ of men by the divinity within yourself; that | 
as far exceeds the calculation of numbers, as the sun | 
exceeds acandle Would to God that all men un-| 
derstood it, and were willing to be governed by it, | 
that when one had filled the measure of his days, he | 
could exclaim hke Jesus; ‘vent puori, et reviviscere!’ | 

Your good wishes to ‘go ahead’ coupled with Ma | 
homet and a ‘right band man,’ are rather more vain | 
than virtuous. Why, sir, Cesar bad his right hanc { 
Brutus, who was his ‘lefthand’ assassin, not however | 
applying the aliusion t> you. 

As to the private seal you mention, if sent to me, 
I shall receive it with the gratitude of a servant of 
God, and pray that the doi 0- muy receive a feward | 
in the resurrection of the just. 

The summit of your future fame seems to be hid 
in the political policy of a ‘mathematical problem’ 
jor the chief muagistracy of this state, which, I sup- 
pose might be solved by ‘double position,’ where the 
errors of the supposilion are used to produce a true 
answer. 





may bless you, and her inhabitants; and 


| The laurel that grows on the top of the mountain, 


Shall green for vour fame while the sun sheds a ray; 
And the lilly that blows by the side of the fountain, 
Will bloum tor your virtue iill earth melts away. 
With due consideration and respect, ] have the 
honor to be your ob’t serv’t, 
JOSEPH SMITH. 
General J. A. Bennett, Arlington House, N. Y. 


F.S. The court martial will attend to your case. 


in the Nauvoo Legion. 





POLITICAL, 

PRESIDENTIAL. 
LETTER FROM COL. JOHNSON HIMSELF. 

An extract of a letter appears in the Pennsylvanian 
of the 2d inst. from Col. Johnson, dated the 25th 
January, as follows: 

‘‘Have you received my answer upon the receipt 
of the red vest! I wore it on the Sth of January, 
before 800 delegates of our democratic state conven- 
tron, when called upon to respond to my third unani; 
mous nomination for the presidency, by the annual 
convention of my native state. That alone could 


| prevent me from changing my position before the 


public and national convention on the 4th Monday of 

May next, who must decide for me and my friends.” 
J.C. CaALHoun’s WITHDRAWAL FROM BEFORE THE Da t- 

Timuorek “Democratic” Nationa CONVENTION. 

The Charleston Mercury of the 29th ult., containing ‘‘the 
Address of Mr. Calhoun to his political friends and sup- 
porters,” reached us too late for its insertion in this nun 
ber. Itwill bein our next. We have only time, or 
room in this number, to notice, that Mr. C. in his ad-9 
dress exhibits at large his objections to the principles 
upon which the representation to the Baltimore Conven, 


tion is predieated, and by which he thinks it will be in- 
fluenced. He concludes: 


‘triumph of Free Trade. J, whoupheld it against 
_monopoly and plunder, in the worst of times, and 
braved the menaces of administration and opposition, 
when backed but by a single state,—will not—can- 
not abandon the glorious cause now, when its ban? 
/her waves in proud triumph over the metropolis of 
the commercial world. No, I shall maintain im- 
| moveably the gfound | have so long occupied, until | 
_ have witnessed its great and final victory, if it shall 
_please the Disposer of Events to spare my life so 
long. It willbe, indeed, a victory—the harbinger of 
_a new and brighter and higher civilization. 
| Much less, still, can I give my support to any can- 
_didate, who shall give hisaid or countenance to the 
‘agitation of abolition in congress or elsewhere; or 
whose prominent and influential friends and suppor- 
ters shall. I doubt the sincerity of any man, who 
declares he is no abolitionist, whilst at the same 
_time,he aids or countenances the agitation of the 
question, be his pretext what it may. If we havea 
| right to our slaves, we have the right to hold them in 
| If the constitution guarantees the 


_ peace and quiet. 
one, it guarantees the other; and if it forbids the one 
'from being attacked, it equally forbids the other. 
| Indeed the one stands to the other, as means to an 
end, and is so avowed by the abolitionists; and on the 
| plainest principles of morals, if the end be prohibit- 
ed, the means of effecting it alsoare. Of the two,] 
regard the deluded fanatic far Jess guilty and_dange- 
rous than he, who, for political or party purposes, 
aids or countenances him, in what he knows is in- 
tended to do that, which he acknowledges to be for- 
bidden by the constitution. 


Jt is time thatan end should be put to this system 
of plunder and agitation. They have been borne 
|longenough. They are kindred measures and hos- 
| tile, as far, at least, as one portion of the Union is 
| concerned. While the tariff takes from us the pro- 
| ceeds of our labor, abolition strikes at the Jabor it- 
iself. The one robs us of our income, while the 
other aims at destroying the source from which that 
'income is derived. [tis impossible for us to stand 
| patiently much longer, under their double operation, 
| without being impoverished and ruined.” 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. 
The Mercury, in an editorial says: ‘The Address of 
Mr. Calhoun leaves us no longer the right to consider 
him a candidate for the presidency, and we accordingly 
withdraw his name from the head of’ our columns.” 
¥ * * ¥ * * 

‘“‘Who then will receive our support for the presi- 
dency? Surely not a whig; for in principles we are 
as utterly opposed as the poles) * * * * * 
‘-No, we cannot support a whig. We will be true 
to truedemocracy. We will support him and those 
| who oppose the firmest resistance to that usurping 
band plundering system we have noticed above.” (ta- 

riff, land distribution, &c.) ‘Which of the demo- 
crats will do this?” ° ° * * ” 

‘The democratic party,now so far as Mr. Cal- 
houn and South Carolina are concerned, are left un- 
embarrassed to make all their arrangements to meet 











“The same motives which impelled me toseparate | the adversary. On the wisdom and justness and firm- 
from the administration of Gen. Jackson, in the| nessof their measures, will depend their fate. ‘lime 


plenitude of its power, and to come to the rescue of | serving, truckling, playing with principles, cannot 
Mr. Van Buren’s atits greatest depression, compels|savethem. They have their own fate in their ow? 
me now to withhold my name from the proposed | hands—they will make defeator victory as t ley 
convention. | please.” 
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COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON STILL IN THE 


FIELD FOR THE FIRST HONORS. 

Senator Hughes, of the Pennsylvania legislature, 
ina letter to the Philadelphia American Sentinel, 
savs: ‘Permit me in my own justification to explain 
a recent political move of mine, through the columns 
of your paper. On last week a meeting of the 
friends of Van Buren and Johnson was called and 
held in this place. [officiated as one of the secre- 
taries. The meeting passed resolutions recommend. 
jing the nomination of Mr. Van Buren for the presi- 
dency, and Col. Johnson for the vice presidency. I 
was induced to take part in this meeting, as well as 
many others known to have been original friends of 
Col. Johnson for the presidential nomination, becau-e 
I had seena letter, written by a distinguished mem- 
ber of conzress and an early friend of Col. Johnson, 
stating in substance, that Col. Johnson had withdrawn 
as a candidate for the presidential nomination, and 
that he would accept of the nomination for vice pre- 
sident on the ticket with Mr. Van Buren. The wri- 
ter of the letter [ supposed spoke ‘by authority,” 
and deeply as I regretted the step, 1 supposed had 
been taken by the old Hero, I felt that }as well as 
the rest of his friends would be obliged to choose 
among the other worthy. candidates for the demo- 
cratic nomination. Col. Johnson being, as I believed 
out of the way, I went in cordially for Mr. Van Bu- 
ren. But J have to-day seen two letters written by 
the old Hero. one dated the 13th inst., and the other 
one on the 15th inst., and both subsequent to the let. 
ter above alluded, in which Col. Johnson says ‘he is 
stillin the hands of his friends,” and that he “has 
authorized no one to withdraw his name.” Such 
being the true state of the case, [ take this earliest 
opportunity to explain the step taken by me, and to 
declare so long as Col. Johnson is in the field he is my 
first, and last, and only choice. I have made this 
explanation, not that [ supposed any course taken by 
me would have the least influence upon others, but 
hecause I am known to have been an early friend of 


Col. Johnson, | did not wish to be charg-d with ya-) 


cillation, and with having deserted one of the sincer- 
est patriots that ever lived. J am sarisfied that Col. 


Johnson will carry Pennsylvania in the 4th of March | 


convention, and with proper exertions will obtain the 
nomination of the domocratic party, as their candi- 
date for the presidency. 


JOHNSON MEETING AT HARRISBURG, PA. 

A meeting of democrats of Pennsylvania in favor 
of the nomination of Col. Richard M. Johnson to 
the presidency, was held at the court house in Har- 
risburg on the 23d ult. 

Gen. Simon Cameron, president, Hon. John C. 
Bucher, Captain Andrew Krause, J. G. Schott, Chas. 
Pray, Col. A. M. Clark, Robert Latille, Owen Me- 
Cabe. Wm. Bell, John Bigger, Captain Samuel Ro- 
gers, Capt. John Haney, Col. Geo. W. Boyer, vice 
presidents. Douglass W. Hyde, Capt. George Watt, 
Patrick Brady. and John S. Speel,secretaries The 
meeting was addressed by Gen. Cameron, Messrs. 
Schott and Pray. 

A committee appointed for the purpose, reported 
a preambleand resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted in favor of Col. Richard M. Johnson for the 
presidency, and proclaimed their determination to 
stand by the old Hero *‘sink or swim.” 


The “democratic” convention of Miillin county, 
Pa., assembled at Lewiston on the 20th uit., and in- 
structed the delegates they appointed to the state 
convention, to vote for Col. Richard M. Johnson for 
the presidency. The convention declared General 
Lewis Cass to be their second choice for presidency. 


The Northampton convention assembled at Easton, 
adopted resolutions declaring Martin Van Buren as 
their first cloice for the presidency, and Richard M. 
Johnson for the vice presidency. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF GEN. JOS. SMITH 
AND HON. J. C. CALHOUN. 


Nauvoo, Ill. Nov. 4th, 1843. 

Hon. Joun C. Catuoun— Dear sir: As we under- 
Stand you are a candidate for the presidency at thé 
next election; and as the Latter Day Saints (some 
times called Mormons, who now constitute a nume- 
rous class in the school politic of this vast republie, ) 
have been robbed of un immense amount of proper- 
ty, and endured nameless sufferings by the state of 
Missouri, aid from her borders have been driven by 
force of arms, contrary to our national covenants; 
and as in vain we have sought redress by all consti- 
tutional, legal, and honorable means, in her courts, 
her executive councils and her legislative halls; and 
a8 we have petitioned congress to take cognizance of 
our sufferings without effect, we have judged it wis- 
dom to address you this communication, and solicit 
an immediate, specific, and candid reply to what will 





— 





be your rule of action, relative to us as a people, should 
fortune favor your ascension to the chief magistracy? 

Most respectfully, sir, vour friend, and the friend 
of peace, good order, and constitutional rights, 

' JOSEPH SMITH. 

In behalf of the Church of Latter Day Saints. 

Hon. John C. Cathoun, Fort Hill, 8. C. 

HON. JOHN C. CALHOUN’S REPLY. 
* Fort Hill, 2d, Dec. 1843. 

Sir: You ask me what would be my rule of action, 
relative to the Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, should 
I he elected president, to which [ answer; that if | 
should be elected, | would strive to administer the 
government according to the constitution and the 
laws of the Union: and that as they make no dis- 
tinction between citizens of different relizious creeds, 
I should make none. As far as it depends on the 
executive department, all should have the full bene- 
fit of both, and none should be exempt from their 
operation. 

But, as you refer tothe case of Missouri, candor 
compels me to repeat what I said to you at Wash- 
ington; that according to my views the case does 
not come within the jurisdiction of the federal go- 
vernment, which is one of limited and specific pow- 
ers. With respect, lam, &c. &c. 

; J. C. CALHOUN. 
Mr. Joseph Smith.” 





Nuuvoo, Illinois, Jan. 2, 1844. 

Srr: Your reply to my letter of last November, 
concerning your rule of action towards the Latter 
Day Saints, if elected president, is at hand; and, 
that you and your friends are of the same opinion. 
relative to the matter in question, may not be disap- 
pointed as to me, or my mind, upon so grave a sub- 
ject, permit me, as a law-abiding man, as a well 
wisher to the perpetuity of constitutional rights and 
liberty, and as a friend to the free worship of Almighty 
God, by all. according to the dictates of every per- 
son's conscience, to say J am surprise’, that a man, or 
i'men, inthe highest stations of public life, should 
| have made up such a fragile ‘“‘view” of a case, than 
| which there is not one on the face of the globe 





| fraught with so much consequence to the happiness 
of men in this world, or the world to come. To be 
sure, the first paragraph of your letter appears very 
complacent, and fair on a white sheet of paper, and 
who, that is ambitious for greatness and power, 
would not have said the same thing? Your oath 
would bind you to support the constitution and laws, 
and as all creeds and religions are alike tolerated, 
they must, of course, all be justified or condemned, 
according to merit or demerit—but why, tell me 
why, are all the principal men, held up for public 





world, that theu will judge a righteous judgment-—law 
or no law; for Jaws and opinions, like the vanes of 
steeples, change with the wind. One congress passes 
a law, and another repeals it, and one statesman says 
that the constitution means this, and another that: 
and who does not know that all may be wrong?— 
‘Lhe opinion and pledge, therefore, in the first para- 
graph of your reply to my question, like the forced 
steam from the engine of a steam boat, makes the 
show of a bright cloud at first, but when it comes in 
contact with a purer atmosphere, dissolves to com- 
mon airagain. — 

Your second paragraph leaves you naked before 
| yourself, like a likeness in a mirror, when you say 
| that “according to your view, the federal government 
is one of Jimited and specific powers,” and has no 
| jurisdiction in the case of the Mormons. So then, 
| a state can at any time, expel any portion of her 
citizens with impunity, and in the language of Mr. 
Van Buren, frosted over with your gracivus ‘views 
of the case,’ though the cause is ever so just, go- 
vernment can do nothing for them, because it has no 
power. 

Go on, then, Missouri, after another set of inha- 
bitants, (as the Latter Days Saints did) have enter- 
ed some two or three hundred thousand dollars worth 
of land, and made extensive improvements thereon: 
go on, then I say, banish the occupants or owners, 
or kill them, as the mobbers did many of the Latter 
Day Saints, and take their lands and property as a 
spoil: and let the legislature, as in the case of the 
Mormons, appropriate a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars to pay the mob for doing the job, for the re- 
nowned senator from South Carolina, Mr. J. C. Cal- 
houn, says the powers of the federal government are 
so specific and limited that it has no jurisdiction of the 
case! Uh ye people who groan under the oppression 
of tyrants. ye exile Poles, who have felt the iron 
hand of Russian grasp: ye poor and unfortunate 
among all nations, come to the “asylum of the op- 
pressed;” buy ye lands of the general government, 
pay in your money to the treasury to strengthen the 
army and navy; worship God according to the dic- 











stations, so cautiously careful, not to publish to the} 


; 





tates of your own consciences; pay in your taxes te 
support the great heads of a glorious nation; but re- 
member a ‘sovereign state!’ is so much more power- 
ful than the United States, the parent government, 
that it can exile you at pleasure, mob you witb im- 
punity; confiscate your lands and property; have the 
legislature sanction it, yea, even murder you, as 
an edict of an emperor. and it does no wrong, for the 
noble senator of South Carolina, says the power of 
the federal government is so limited and specific that it 
has no jurisdiction of the case! What think ye of im- 
perium in imperio. 

Ye spirits of the blessed of all ages, hark! Ye 
shades of departed statesmen, listen! Abraham, 
Moses, Homer, Socrates, Solon, Solomon, and all 
that ever thought of right and wrong, look down 
from your exaltations, if you have any, for it is said 
in thé midst of counsellors there is safety, and when 
you have Jearned that fifteen thousand innocent citi8 
zens after having purchased their lands of the United 
States, and paid for them, were expelled from a “‘so- 
vereign state” by order of the governor, at the point 
of the bayonet; their arms taken from them by the 
same authority: and their right of migration into said 
etate, denied under pain of imprisonment, whipping, 
robbing, mobbing, and even death, and no justice or 
recompense allowed; and from the legislature, with 
the governor at the head, down to the justice of the 
peace, with a bottle of whiskey in one hand, and a 
bowie knife in the othef, hear them all declare that 
there is no justice for a Mormon in that state, and 
judge ye a righteous judgment, and tell me when the 
virtue of the stales was stolen; where the honor of 
the generai government lies hid; and what clothes a 
senator with wisdom? Oh nullifying Carolina! Oh little 
tempestuous Rhode Island! would it not be well for 
the great men of the nation to read the fable of the 
partial judge, and when part of the free citizens of a 
state had been expelled contrary to the constitution, 
mobbed, robbed, plundered, and many murdered, in- 
stead of searching into the course taken with Joanna 
Southeott, Ann Lee, the French pronhets, the Qua- 
kers of N. England, and rebellious niggers, in the slave 
states, to hear both sides and then judge, rather than 
have the mortification to say, ‘toh it is my bull that 
has killed your ox, that alters the case! [ must en- 
qhire into it, and if, and if ?” 


If the general government has no power to rein- 
state expelhed citizens to their rights, there is a mon- 
strous hypocrite fed and fostered from the hard 
earning of the people! A real ‘bull beggar” upheld 
by sycophants; and, although you may wink to the 
prics's tog stigmatize;—wheedle the drunkards to 
swear, and raise the hue and ery of imposter, faise 
prophets. God da~ n old Joe Smith, yet remember, if the 
Latter Day Saints are not restored to all their rights, 
and paid for all their losses, according to the known 
rules of justice and judgment, reciprocation and 
commen honesty among men, that God will come out 
of his his hiding place and vex this nation with a 
sore vexation—yea, the consuming wrath of an of- 
fended God shall smoke through the nation, with as 
much distress and woe, as independence has blazed 
through with pleasure and delight. Where is the 
strength of government? Where is the patriotism of 
a Washington, a Warren, and Adams? and where ig 
a spark from the watch fire of °76, by which one 
candle might be lit, that would glimmer upon the con- 
fines of democracy? Well may it be said that one 
man is not a state: nor one state the nation. In the 
days of General Jackson, when France refused the 
first instalment for spoliations, there was power, 
force. and honor enough to resent injustice and in- 
sult, and the money came: and shall Missouri, filled 
with negro drivers, and white men stealers, go “un- 
whipped of justice,” for ten fold greater sins than 
France? No! verily no! While I have powers of body 
and mind; while water runs and grass grows; while 
virtue is lovely, and vice hateful; and while a stone 
poinis oul a sacred spot where a fragment of Ame- 
rican liberty once was; I or my posterity will plead 
the cause of injured innocence, until Missouri makes 
atonement for all her sins—or sinks disgraced, de- 
graded and damned to hell—*twhere the worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched. 


Why. sir, the power not delegated to the United 
States, and the states, belongs to the people, and 
congress sent to do the people’s business, have all 
power—and shall fifteen thousand citizens groan in 
exile? Oh vain men, will ye not, ifyedo not restore 
them to their rights and $2,000,000 worth of proper- 
ly, relinquish to them (the Latter Day Saints) as a 
body, their portion of power that belongs to them 
according to the constitution? Power has it conve- 
nience, as well as inconvenience. “The world was 
not made for Cesar alone, but ‘Titus too.” 

J will give you a parable; a certain lord had a vine- 
yard in a goodly Jand, which men labored in at their 
pleasure, uicw ineck wen also went and purchased 
with money from some of these chief men that la 
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bored at pleasure, a portion of land in the vineyard, 
at a very remote part of it, and began to improve it, 
and to eat and drink the fruit thereof; when some 
vile persons, who regarded not man, neither feared 
the lord of the vineyard, rose up suddenly and rob- 
bed these meek men, and drove them from their pos- 
session, killing many. This barbarous act made no 
small stir among the men in the vineyard, and all that 
portion who were attached to that part of the vine- 
yard where the men were robbed, rose up in grand 
council, with their chief man, who had firstly order- 
ed the deed to be done, and made a covenant not to 
pay for the cruel deed, but to keep the spoil, and 
never let those meek men set their feet on that soil 
again, neither recompense them for it. Now these 
meek men, in their distress, wisely sought redress of 
those wicked men in every possible manner and got 
none. They then supplicated the chief men, who 
held the vineyard at pleasure, and who had the pow- 
er to sell and defend it, for redress and redemption, 
and those men loving the fame and favor of the mul- 
titude, more than the glory of the lord of the vine- 
yard, answered, your cause is just, but we can do 
nothing for you, because we have no power. 
when the lord of the vineyard saw that virtue and 
innocence was not regarded, and his vineyard occu- 
pied by wicked men, he.sent men and took the pos- 
session of it to himself, and destroyed those unfaith 
ful servants, and appointed them their portion among 
hypocrites. 

And let me say, that all men who say that congress 
has no power to restore and defend the rights of her 
citizens, have not the love of the truth abiding in 
them. Congress has power to protect the nation 
against foreign invasion and internal broils, and 
whenever that body passes an act to maintain right 
with any power; or to restore right to any portion of 
her citizens, If 1s THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND, 
and should a state refuse submission, that state is 
«uilty of insurrection or rebellion, and the president 
las as much power to repel it, as Washington had to 
swarch against the ‘“‘whiskey boys of Pittsbrg,” or 
Gen. Jackson had to send an armed force to suppress 
ine rebellion of South Carolina! 

To close, | would admonish you, before you let 
vour “eandor compel” you again to write upon a sub- 
jvet, great as the salvation of man, consequential as 
ive life of the Savior, broad as the principles of 
ternal truth, and valuable as the jewels of eternity 
(» read in the 8th section and Ist article of the con- 
-titution of the United States, the first, fourteenth, and 
seventeenth ‘‘specific” and not very ‘‘iimited powers” 
ul the federal government, what can be done to pro- 
i-ct the lives, property, and rights of a virtuous peo- 
; @, when the administrators of the law, and law 
swakers, are unbought by bribes, uncorrupted by pa- 
irunage, untempted by gold, unawed by fear, and 
‘necontaminated by tangling alliances—even like 
( wzsar’s wife, not only wuspotted but wnsuspected! and 
i.ud, who cooled the heat of Nebuchadnezzar’s fur- 
1,.ce, or shut the mouths of lions for the honor of a 
ivaniel, will raise your mind above the narrow no- 
ion, that the general government has no power—to 
i.e sublime idea that congress, with the president as 
‘ xecutor, is as Almighty in its sphere, as Jehovah 
i:in his. With great respect, 1 have the honor to 


Le your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH SMITH. 
Hon. (*Mr.’!) J. C. Calhoun, Fort Hill, S. C. 





THE TOBACCO TRADE. 





From the Richmond Compiler of 27th January. 
The last steamer brought very discouraging ac- 
counts relative to the tobaccotrade. The whole Eu- 
1opean market is redundantly supplied, and as Jow as 
; ices are, leading merchants in the trade there anti- 
. pate that there is yet a lower depth to be reached. 
'. tus is owing to the vast increase of the production 
«f this country through the greatly augmented pro- 
d.cction of the western states. The condition of the 
trade is such that itistime for the planters to look 
~ riously to their interests and make their calcula- 
tions with deliberation. The circulars received in 
(vis city concur in their representations of the dis- 
cvuraging prospect ahead—they declare that the pro- 
‘uetion has outstripped the consumption a long way, 
_d that unless the amount produced is diminished, 
‘te time is not distant when the article will no long 
er be a source of profitto the producer. One letter 
-ays thatif the rapid increase of production con- 
ts.ues, but a short period will elapse when it will 
vurdly pay freight and commissions in shipping it 
. road. 
if these authorities be correct, it would appear 
‘hut there is no hope of fair prospects to the pro- 
suecer, unless the ainount of tobacco produced ts di- 
snished, or the consumption increased more rapidly 
..an heretofore. The first expedient he can himseli 


Now, 











control—the alternative of increased “consumption 
depends upon the action of foreign governments in 
reducing the duty on the article. 

The former expedient would be the most certain; 
but it is difficult to be cairied into: effect, until the 
extreme depression it is designed to avoid actually 
exists. As to the reduction of duty there is nothing 
on which to base any very strong hope of that. The 
government thro’ its representatives abroad has urg- 
ed the propriety of such reduction and the sugges- 
tions have been courteously received. We believe 
that is all thatcan be said. The practice of smug- 
gling into G. Britain, has become it is said, exten- 
sive, and it is further said the government has se- 
riously taken into consideration the question of a 
change in the tobacco duty. The following para- 
graph on the subject is from the London Sunof the 
evening of January 3d: 

‘We have, on a previous occasion, referred to the 
frauds in the tobacco trade. A circular now before 
us on this subject remarks:—“Deputations of the 
trade have had an interview with the chancellor of 
the exchequer, relative to the reduction of the duty; 
but we think it may be inferred from what transpir- 
ed, that it 1s not in the contemplation of government 
to make any reduction. Certain inquiries are being 
made by persons connected with the excise, which 
lead us to the supposition that an alteration in the 
law is in contemplation.”” We hope so, and so do 
all the fair and honest traders in the leaf throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.” 


This cause, operating in Great Britain, is the 
strongest in favor of a reduction of the duty that has 
presented itself; but the policy of Great Britain has 
been rather to increase the ,rigors of laws against 
smuggling than to reduce duties; and again, the ex- 
tentof smuggling may even be magnified by those 
who present it as an argument for the reduction they 
desire. So we need count on nothing in the way of 
reduction of duty abroad until we see something 
more positive. 

Below we give letters and extracts from England 
and the Continent, to which we invite the attention 
of merchants and planters: 

London, 30th December, 1843. 


GENTLEMEN—The transactions reported in this to- 
bacco market since the Ist instant are on the same 
limited scale that has characterized the business 
of the last three or four months, and there is no ap- 
parent change in the postion of this article: 

A small quantity of old Virginia leaf has been sold 
at prices corresponding with the quotations, but the 
principal sales consist of western leaf from 2 a 34d. 
Virginia tobacco, of the new crop, continues quite 
neglected, and very little has been done in western 
strips. but we anticipate an early revival of demand 
for the latter, as the stocks held by mannfacturers 
are considerably reduced. 


On a retrospect of the market during the year 
which we are about to close, its course appears to 
have been unmarked by any very striking movement; 
—there was no important fluctuation form Xmas to 
September in any kind of tobacco, except western 
stemmed, the import of which, in 1842-3 so greatly 
exceeded any former supply, that prices declined 
rapidly, until the reduced value eventually attracted 
large buyers, both for consumption and on specula- 
tion, and during the summer a reaction of about Id. 
per Ib. resulted from their operations. However, 
whilst the market was thus relieved from the direct 
pressure of the heavy stock, the channels of con- 
sumption were filled, and to this circumstance may 
be attributed the subsequent prolonged suspension of 
demand which we have had so frequently to allude 
to, the manufacturers having availed themselves so 
freely of the opportunity of supplying themselves at 
low rates, that up to the present advanced period of 
the season, that they have been almost independent 
of the new import. 

Since the commencement of arrivals of the 
new crop, which caused a rapid accumulation of 
stock, the trade has presented a very heavy appear- 
ance, with a downward tendency in prices. The 
quantity of tobacco now held in the United Kingdom 
shews an increase of nearly 14,000 hhds. since the 
Ist January last, and the means of reducing it by re- 
exportation have become more restriétod, owing to 
the stocks on tho continent of Europe having aug- 
mented toa stil g@reaterextent. All the northern 
markets exhibit excess of supply over the usual de- 
mand, and declining prices as the natural conse- 
quence. It is moreover, the prevailing impression 
that the crops of this year in the United States gen- 
erally have been sufticiently productive to insure con- 
tinued if not inereasing redundancy, and that the 
market must necessarily remain low, until something 
nearer to equality is restored between the production 
on one side and the want of consuimption on the 
cther. , 





This prospect has enabled the French government 
to contract for their annual supply of Kentucky leaf, 
to be delivered in 1844, on very low terms. We sub- 
join the particulars of their contracts, concluded in 
Paris on the 27th and 28th inst.,* also, the statement 
of our stock and prices current, 

And remain, yours, &e. 
Contract gs French Government for Kentucky 
obacco, deliverable in 1844: 
Killogrammes. Last Contract. 
Ist quality 300,000 at {7500 379,000 killo. at £.125 00 
2d do 3,400,000 f.57 30 3,171,000 do. 1.78 95 
>d tob’o. 1,000,C00 £3750 none. 


4 ao) 
ae oe 
a a = iS) 
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Stock of Tobacco in Lon- 
don Ist Dec. 1843 11,425 18,581 325 224) 
Imported in December 649 25 445 
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12,074 18,581 350 2,686 

Delivered in December 170 §=826 11 132 

Stock on 30th Dec. 1843 11,904 17,755 339 2,554 

do. same period, 1842 =7,502 11,825 441 2,561 
London Prices Current. 

Va. Leaf—Low and ordinary exports 2 a 2) nom’l. 





Middling do 3 a3} do. 
Short sound and dry 3 a3} 
Middling leafy 33a 4! 
Good anid fine 45a6 
Stemmed—Old none. 
Ordinary short 4 a4} 
Middling and fair 5 a5} 
Guod and fine 6 a7 nom’! 
Kentucky leaf—Low and ordinary 2 a2} 
Fair leafy parcels 23 a 23 
Good ard fine 35.045 
Western stem’d—Ordinary and faded 4 
Common 4 a4} 
Middling and good 5 a5} 
Fine 54.26 
Negrohead—Low and common 3 a4 
Middling sound 54a6 
Fine 6;a7 


Liverpool, 1st January, 1844. 
GENTLEMEN—The past month’s sales of tobacco 
in this market are computed at about 840 hogsheads, 
namely: 


. ea. 
oO Ce) ° 
= wD 3 od = 
For home trade 10 6834 183 210 
For Jreland and Scot- 
land 176 160 15 351 
For exportation 9 270 279 





195 183 309 153 840 hhds. 

The purchases by the manufacturers, it will be no- 
ticed, have been extremely limited, leaving such of 
the new importation of Virginia strips as have to seek 
their market in that source, almost untouched; they 
are consequently held at a value entirely nominal. 
The Irish dealers have supplied themselves on rather 
lower terms; the finer qualities, both leafand stemmed, 
are held with some firmness, but the present effect of 
that disposition appears to have been to throw the 
demand upon inferior grades, which, becoming mest 
abundant on the market, have been sold at a decline 
from our last quotations, Of Kentucky Leaf the 
sales have been } a $d. below the prices paid two 
months ago fur exportation to Africa. 

We annex the usual tabular statements applicable 
to this market, and a comparative note of the stocks 
in the United Kingdom; these call for no particular 
observation at this time beyond what will naturally 
be suggested by their perusal. 

We are, yours, &c. 

The foregoing letters were accompanied by sundry 
tables, for which we have not room. We present an 
abstract below, showing the stock on hand the 3lst 
December, in London and Liverpool and also in 
Great Britain: 


London. Liverpool. Great Britain. 
1836 22,023 9,903 37,098 
1837 13,253 5,690 23,503 
1833 10 900 5,180 20,950 
1839 12,450 7 233 | 22,773 
1840 12 900 7.524 24,124 
1341 19,778 9,553 33,666 
13842 19,400 12,761 37,251 
1843 30,000 15,444 50,344 





*We learn that the Coutracts were awarded tu Messrs 
Pescatori & Co.. und Rotehildes. 
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The following is a comparative table of prices the 
jJast three years at Liverpool: 


18il. 1842. 1843. 
irginia Leaf— ‘ 
"aca and faded 25 3 2 a2td. 

Ordinary sound 27a35 , «3 3 
Fair leafy A ads 4 35045 
Good substance 5 4s 4} 
Fine Irish 53 5 ad$ 5 a5} 
Virginia Stemmed— 
Ordinary short 4s 44a5 34 
Fair dry leafy 5 3 4 a4} 
Good do. 54 665 5 
Fine Irish F 1 -.@ 59a6} 
ragga 6 a7} TaTya8 iar” 
Western—Ordinary _ no sales ‘ 4 
Middling 7 a8 4 4} 
Fine 44a5 «5 ad} 
Kentucky—Ordinary 21 L 9 
Middiing 3a4! 3$a4 2ta3 
Five ong : 3ia4 


A leading house in Liverpool, under date of the 2d 
January, writing to their correspondent in this place, 
says: 

The depressed state of tobacco is the natural con- 
sequence of a redundant production, which has, as it 
were, flooded every market in Europe to an unprece- 
dented extent. ‘The extreme low prices which are 
expected torule for the inferior descriptions, of which 
the great bulk of the tobacco in Europe consists, can- 
not but have much influence in keeping down the 
prices of the better qualities, the stock of which al- 
though perhaps not very abundant, is amply sufficient 
for consumption. ‘The prospects for this and proba- 
bly the ensuing season, in the article of tobacco, are 
therefore most discovraging; and although the con- 
sumption of the article has been extended in some 
countries, the increase of consumption, however con- 
siderable, is trifling in comparison with the vast in- 
crease of production.” 


The same letter has a postscript which remarks— 
“Never was this market for tobacco in a worse plight 
than at present.” 

Another letter with which we have been favored 
from an equally prominent house, in Liverpool, da- 
ted the 3d inst. says: 

“It would be useless offering an opinion upon the 
course of the (tobacco) market.. The year closes 
upon the article with much dissatisfaction arising 
from the heavy stock; the great bulk of common 
quality, for the western stemmed, does not sample 
so well as usual; the stocks are also unusually heavy 
throughout Europe; the unhappy position of the trade, 
whose business is at the present time materially 
injured, from the great extent of smuggling, which 
has ag&in agitated the question for a reduction of 
duty. From these facts there does not appear much 
encouragement. It is true the most useful classes 
are by no means large, for which there is a better 
feeling; but quantity has invariably a drag upon the 
market.” 

We have also the permission to copy the following 
from a letter dated 


“*Bremen, Dec. 29, 1843. 

‘We quote tobacco as follows: Maryland, very or- 
dinary 33 groats; ordinary 4}; good ordinary 43; or- 
dinary brown 5}; brown 6 a 7; good brown 7} a 8}; 
fine brown 9 a 14, ground leaves, ordinary, 5}; good 
ordinary 6; middling 64 a 7}; fine 8 a 10; Ohio, or- 
dinary 53; good ordinary 6; red 64 a 73; fine red 8a 
9; ordinary yellow 10 a 11; yellow 12 a 13; fine yel- 
low 14a 16; bay seconds 5 a9; crops 10 a 16; Vir- 
ginia, very ordinary 3; ordinary 3} a 4; good ordinary 
3344; middling 45 a 63; middling fine 7} a 8; fine 9 
a 10; Kentucky bull eyes 31; ordinary crosses 35; 
good 33 a 4; seconds 43 a 5; firsts 54 a 63; selectious 
3 21 more. 


“Stems, ordinary Virginia 2} a 3 Rix Dollars: 
good ordinary 3}; middling 43; fine 51; very fine 5} a 
6; Kentucky 2} a 3. 

‘Low as these prices are, we cannot hold out much 
prospect that they can be supported for the twelve 
months to come. Crops on your side are known to 
have been again most abundant, and we do not enter- 
tain the Jeast doubt that prices in Europe will con- 
tinue to recede, and go below the present ones. Con- 
sumption has reached its climax, and itis for produc- 
ers now to take measures to ensure the proper re- 
ward for their labors, which can only be done by 
either throwing away the ordinary part of the crops 
or a reduction of 30 or 50 per cent. in the quantity 
planted. Unless this plan be adopted, they will scon 


find the European prices so low as hardly to pay 
freight and charges {rom the plantation to the consum- 
ing markets, whicli even now are not likely to stand 
the weight of another large crop about to be thrown 
On them.” 
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AFRICAN COMMERCE AND COLON!ZA- 
TION. 





To the Editors of the Forum:— 

**An old subscriber” feels gratified by your com- 
ments yesterday upon Mr. Cresson’s articles touch- 
ing African commerce. It is true that the presence 
of our squadron on the Liberian station has rendered 
British cruisers more prudent and cautious than when 
they could with impunity assail our defenceless co- 
lonists. Still it is important to remember, 

Ist. That within the past year the royal geogra- 
pher, Arrowsmith, issued a new map of the west 
coast of Africa in which he deprives Liberia of about 
two-thirds of her territory—lays down six British 
stations within the part thus denied her, and insult- 
ingly notifies England by a label extending across the 
front of its entire line, of ‘*Encroachments constantly 
making by the Liberian government along the whole 
Kroo Coast from Trade Town to Cape Palmas.” 

2d. The parliamentary committee on British Afri- 
can colonies made a report last year strongly recom- 
mending the erection of a fortress at the mouth of 
the Cestos river, one of the most important points in 
the very centre of Liberia. 

3d. That a member of that committee now in this 
country, denied the validity of our purchases from 
the natives, and sustained the right of their cruisers 
to set at defiance the Jaws of the colony. 

That the importance of our growing commerce 
with Africa may be more justly appreciated—its va- 
lue to our home manufactures more correctly esti- 
mated and the policy of England exposed, ‘O. 8S.’ 
encloses some extracts cut from an address of Mr. 
Cresson some time since; and as the views 6f that 
disinterested and indefatigable friend of Africa have 
acquired new value from recent events and later de- 
velopments, he will be greatly obliged by your trans- 
ferring them to the columns of the Forum. 

“The south ought to regard colonization, as cal- 
culated to promote greatly the consumption of her 
great staple, cotton, now largely checked and actual- 
ly diminished by the immensely increased consump- 
tion of silks, linen, and worsted, growing out of our 
unwisely admitting them duty froe, and thus givinga 
premium both to the industry and raw materials of 
rival and even hostile nations? The natives of the 
vast continent of Africa, probably one hundred and 
fifty millions in number are now mostly naked; but 
they evince an intense anxiety to follow the fashions 
of our colonists, and their first desire is to be similar- 
ly clothed—*to hab white man fash.’ They now ex- 
hibit considerable skill for savages, in their manufac- 
tures; but their processes are necessarily inartificial, 
slow, and painful. Teach them the use of our looms 
and supply them with yarns, and each year many 
millions of pounds would be exchanged with them 
for the rich and various products of their exuberant 
soil. Possessing the raw material ourselves, and en- 
jJoying many advantages over our unscrupulous rival, 
in transforming it into yarn, we should rapidly fol- 
low up this first advantage, by supplying our neigh- 
bors ot Mexico with millions more; India, China, the 
Mediterranean Region, and the German States would 
gradually follow, and Russia, who bears no love to 
England, would gladly transfer her custom to us— 
Britain now threatens to exclude every article of our 
slave-grown produce from her ports; an influential 
@ciety possessing great pecuniary resources, is now 
organized to carry out the design on a national scale 
—and as we cannot afford to have eighty millions per 
annum cut off from our exports, we should, by adopt- 
ing the policy in question, obtain, through our own 
industry and enterprise, indemnification for at least 
a postion of her present custom. England now ex- 
ports 136,500 000 ibs. cotton yarn per annum, valued 
at filty millions of dollars, which is almost exclusive- 
ly manufactured out of our raw material. 

Secure to the planter a home market for a fair 
proportion of his crops, and this game could no long- 
er be played by her at our expense. Rescue our 
staple from her grasp, make our own ports the source 
of direct supply to the continent, both for them and 
for the yarn she now enjoys the sole supply of 
through our want of manulacturing enterprize, and 
we shall at least divide the monetary empire so far 
with her as to defy her future attempts to work our 
downfall. 

In my last letter from a very dear friend now in 
London—one of our distinguished and estimable 
countrymen—-he says that the British nation has de- 


termined to exclude all our slave grown products and | 


the sooner we make up our minds to conform to the 
new state of affairs the better.” A gentleman here 
is recently told by his English corresvondent, tht 
they have expended twenty millions steriing to de- 
stroy West India slavery, and will if necessary expend 
as much more in exterminating it from among us! Can 
we believe all this to be pure benevolence, when we 
know the extent of the miseries of India. We may, 
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by comparing their professions with their practice 
doubt the sincerity of their love for our slave popu- 
lation without any breach of Christian charity. I 
repeat then, that the real design is in the dissolution 
of the union, to effect the overthrow of our rising 
manufactures and the destruction of our commercial 
interference with them in foreign markets. 

The important fact, stated in Gov. Buchanan’s 
last despatch, that there were then no less than 37 
sail of British ships, many-of them 800 to 900 tons 
burthen, in the Bonny river receiving cargoes of palm 
oil, an article only recently entering into the list of 
African exports, gives but a faint idea of the native 
commercial resources of that vast continent when 
properly developed. No less than 35,000 tons of this 
valuable article have been imported into England in 
a single year—worth at 9 cts. per pound, its present 
value in our market, $7,056,000. Stop the slave 
trade, and the export may be increased ten fold. The 
sugar estates of western Africa, destroyed by Portu- 
gal on the discovery of America were deemed the 
finest in the world. Africa may yet afford us an im- 
mense supply, as sugar cane is one of her indigenous 
products: her native coffee too—of which ‘12 or 14 
varieties grow wild in the forest of Liberia, is unsur- 
passed in quality, and may be raised to any extent. 
Ship timber, furniture, and dye woods of almost end- 
less variety, also abound, and even now are shipped 
to a large amount. One of my London friends told 
me that in May, 1832, he received eighteen cargoes 
of African oak from Sierra Leone. Camwood, now 
worth $90 per ton, may be obtained from our colo- 
nies to almost any extent, as soon as roads shall be 
extended into the interior, and will be very import- 
ant to our cotton and woollen manufactures. Ivory, 
gold-dust, gums, ostrich feathers, drugs, hides, goat- 
skins, manilla, hemp, indigo, rice, corn, pepper, bees- 
wax, (and all the products of the tropics may be add- 
ed) would form the basis of a commerce which if 
duly promoted, would probably within the next 
twenty-five years rival in importance the whole of 
that betweenusand Great Britain 25 years ago. 

Indeed, at the present time, and under all] the de- 
solating influences of the slave trade, Britain enjoys 
an immense trade with Africa. One of her commer- 
cial houses alone received returns in three years 
amounting to about $1,500,000, principally in gold, 
ivory,and gum. Another, in Liverpool, realized a 
profit of £30 000 by a single voyage, from ivory and 
palm oil. This commerce absorbs a large amount 
of British manufactures, and though still compara- 
tively in its infancy, is esteemed by her writers to 
afford a clear annual profit of several millions. She 
naturally desires to retain this rich monopoly, and, 
jealous of our sharing it, arrogates to herself the 
right to denounce our benign and disinterested sys- 
‘tem, (she at the same time planning vast operations 
for commercial colonies in Africa for her own bene- 
fit,) although for purposes so superior to hers! Her 
colonists have been a curse and aterror to Africa 
and Asia—ours only scatter blessings in their path. 
Ours, however, doubly annoy her—they open the 
rich fields of African commerce to our merchants, 
foster our home manufactures, and by enabling us to 
effect peacefully for the negro race all that we con- 
stitutionally can, their success will deprive her of the 
only available weapon for disturbing our domestic 
tranquility. It is, therefore, highly desiraole that 
our fellow citizens should appreciate fully the real 
bearing of all these topics, so intimately and insepa- 
rably interwoven. 

‘l‘here are several distinct grounds upon which the 
colonization enterprize claims support. The advan- 
tages it offers to our own free colored people, who 
choose to remove under its auspices to Africa, are 
becoming more and more apparent, in spite of all the 
clamor aud dust raised by its adversaries. [ts influ- 
ence in suppressing the siave traffic on the African 
shores; ils agency in civilizing and Christianizing 
that continent, and reanimating its tribes with the ac- 
tivities of lawiul commerce—these, in conovexion 
with the fact that its objects may be gained without 
disastrous and disorganizing interference with southern 
institutions, commend it asa scheme of practical wis- 
dom and benevolence to every patriot and Christian.”’ 
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MR. EVANS’S SPEECH 
On the 22d and 23d of January, in reply to Mr. Mc Du/f- 
fie’s speech of the 19th. 

Mr. Evans confessed (hé said) that he entered on 
this discussion with great reluctance and with less 
interest than he had ever felt in approaching any 
subject. This did not arise from a want of proper 
appreciation of the importance of the subject, vut 
from the consideration that the fucts and argu uiecuts 
relative to it had been so often repeated, and that the 
subject presented so little of freshuess or novelty, thit 
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it was only necessary, in the discussion of it, to draw 
upon the memory. But though he looked upon the 
discussion as out of place and out of order, he did 
not on that account decline it, nor should he at any 
time shrink from it.’ He had intimated that these 
topics were exceedingly familiar, and the honorable 
senator from South Carolina (Mr. McDuffie) had said 
the arguments on this side were stereotyped. It was 
not to be expected thatthe arguments of the last 
year and of the year before would differ from those 
urged this year. Jt was not to be expected that, 
from year to year, they would be changed. ‘Truth 
is identical ani eternal. What was proved to be 
just and necessary a year or two years ago, was 
equally so now. There was nothing true but which 
experience had tested; and, so far as experience 
Went, during the last year,fit had furnished us with new 
arguments in favor of the policy of the present tariff. 

he honorable senator had displayed extraordina- 
ry zeal and force, as he always did, whenever he 
spoke, in treating this subject. His assertions were 
made in a bold manner. He dealt much in the posi- 
tive. That part of speech which grammarians call 
the adjective, and which gives force and beauty to 
style, he used very freely, and always in the super- 
lative degree. The policy of the tariff he represent- 
ed as the most impolitic, the most unjust, the most 
fallacious ever attempted to be imposed on the peo- 
ple. This proved the settled conviction of the hono- 
rable senator’s mind on the- subject, founded, no 
doubt, on a long course of reasoning and reflection; 
but it did not prove that the principles which he ad- 
vances are therefore true, however firm may be his 
conviction. He would endeavor, in some brief ob- 
servations, not tospeak with over positiveness, though 
he could assure the senator that he was as well con- 
vinced of the correctness of his views as the senator 
was of his own. 

The first argument that he would notice—though 
not following the order of the senator’s remarks— 
was, that it was extremely unjust to raise all our 
revenue, or nearly all, from duties on imports. The 
senator had declared that other nations had not done 
so, and that it was exceedingly unjust and unequal. 
As far as the example of other nations furnished us 
with any rule, it was not our policy to follow the ex- 
ample of nations which were embarrassed by debt 
and by military, and ecclesiastical establishments.— 
Many of them found it necessary to raise all they 
could by duties on imports, and, in addition to that, 
to resort to excises, stamp duties, and income tax, 
and other modes of taxation. Whatsort of a guide 
did they present to us, who were able to supply our 
our treasury by duties on imports alone? Why should 
we adopt a policy that they were reluctantly com- 
pelled to resort to for the purpose of supplying de- 
ficiencies in their revenue? But there were reasons 
why we should raise all our revenue from duties on 
imports which did not apply to other nations. In the 
first place, while foreign nations raise a revenue as 
an entire nation, we have two governments to sup- 
ply. The states raise an aggregate amount of reve- 
nue for their local purposes much larger than the 
nation. We sustain two governments, tuey but one. 
We charge the national revenue on imports, while 
the states raise theirs by direct taxes and other 
means. ‘The revenue of the states much exceed 
ours; and thus the rule of other ations would not 
practically apply to this. The senator remarked that 
Kngland raised but one-tenth of her revenue from 
duties on imports, but he had explained that he re- 
ferred to a former state of things, and did not apply 
it to the present revenue of England. ‘The revenue 
of Great Britain for the year 1842 was fifty-three 
millions sterling, of which twenty-three willions 
were derived fromcustoms. ‘nus more than a third 
of her revenue was derived from customs. He 
would venture to assert thag, if an accurate state- 
ment were made of the amount of revenue derived 
from various sources by our state governments, it 
would turn out that a less proportion was raised here 
from customs than in Great Britain. So, if the ex- 
ample of other nations were any guide for us, we 
had followed it as far as practicable. 


The honorable senator expressed his conviction of 
the injustice of this mode of raising revenue, but did 
not say that he desired to change it. If he should 
make the attempt to impose the burden on any other 
objects, he would find it exceedingly difficult. He 
apprehended that a project to supply the necessary 
revenue by a resort fo direct taxes or excises, or in 
the mode adcpted in part by other nations, would be 
exclaimed against by the’ people, of all parties and 
in every portion of the country. At the very origin 
of the government it was settled that this mods of 
raising revenue was the jeast onerous on the people, 
because it imposed the duty, in some measure, on 
the foreign producer—a fact that he should more par- 
ticularly notice and illustrate in the course of his re- 
marks. 
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The honorable senator proceeded to speak of the 

tariff of 1842, condemning it in the strongest man- 

ner. He spoke of it as a measure with deception and 

and fraud stamped on its face; as faithless, iniquitous, 

and unjust, and as designed not for the purpose of 
revenue, but of plunder. Now, he desired to con- 

sider the act as a revenue measure. The honorable 

senator had: obtained from practical merchants a 

schedule of articles the duties on which ran up very 

high, and he said that with such extravagant rates of 
duty, amounting almost to prohibition, we yet called 

this a bill to raise revenue—a revenue tariff. The 

aggregate of the importations of Some articles was 
greatly increased, and of others reduced by the tariff. 

The true rule for ascertaining the amount of reve- 
nue that a tariff would give, would not be to take up 
single articles, but the whole. We must look at the 
billas a whole, not to particular items. The importa- 
tion of many articles may be diminished or prohibi- 
ted, but yet, on the whole the scheme may add to 
the revenue. It was one of the benefits of the poli- 
cy of protection that the revenue derived from im- 
ports is imposed not on importation, but consumption 
of foreign articles. Such a disposition of the duties 
may be made that some articles may be prohibited, 
and yet, as a whole, the revenue increased, from the 
articles actually consumed; and a policy which in- 

creases the whole consumption adds to the revenue. 

Suppose that, by the diminution of the importation 

of one article, we call into action a large amount of 
industry here, we add to the ability of the nation to 
consume. The amount of goods excluded was of 
no account, if thereby the consumption of other du- 
tiable articles was increased, so as to add to the im- 
portatién of them. We were often ata loss to ac- 
count for the fact that when we imposed additional, 
duties the imports were increased asa whole. It was 
because the consumption of the country was always 
in proportion to its ability to import and pay for ar- 
ticles which were wanted. It gave people employ- 
ment which they had not before, toclothe themselves 
and their families better than before. It made them 
consumers of dutiable articles, and added to the re- 
venue. A philosopher, remarkable for his mtellect 
and genius, who had been satirized as the “greatest, 
wisest, mednest of mankind,” achieved a great re- 
volution in the mode of searching after truth. He 
established the inductive process of reasoning. This 
mode had, in the course of time, superseded all 
others. The great point of difference between the 
old and new philosophy was this: the former assum- 
ed the principle, and found facts to conform to it, 
and, if the facts would not sustain it, they must yield 
to the theory; but the modern philosophy formed 
theories from experience and established principles, 
upon well authenticated facts. With great respect 
he would suggest that the honorable gentleman pro- 
ceeded by the old mode. He took a theory, and dis- 
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regarded the facts which were not in conformity | 
with it. He assumed that his theory must be right; | 
and he said that duties must enhance prices, though | 
the fact is that prices have declined as duties have | 
been increased. ‘The honorable gentleman insists, | 
however, that prices would decline a great deal more | 
if the duty was not increased; and that the decline is | 
not in consequence of the duties, but in spite of it. 
That was an easy way to get rid of facts. 

J propose (said Mr. Evans) to draw some doctrines 
from facts on this subject. He would consider the 
bill as arevenue measure. He had seen it stated 
that the revenue was declining under this tariff; that 
the treasury was failing, and that our means would 
bé inadequate to our engagements. Now, sir, what 
were the receipts from linportations in 184%, during | 
which time the duties were at the lowest rates? 
They were only thirteen millions. The nett receipts | 
of 1843 were vearly eighteen millions, the gross re. | 
ceipts twenty-three. ‘Ihe average rate of duties in 
i843 was twenty-three per cent. The average rate 
of duties under the present tarit! was thirty-four per 
cent. Yet the result was, that we had by the new 
tariff added four millious to our revenue. By im- 
posing additional duties we had, therefore, derived 
an additional revenue of four millions. But the year 
1843 was nota fair test by which to determine the 
character of this tariff as a revenue measure. There 
were three months to elapse in 1842, after the pas- 
sage of the act, during which the importations fell 
off largely, and so in the first quarter of 1843. The 
reason why so small an amount of goods were im- 
ported in the first year that this taritf was in opera- 
tion— forty-eight millions—was the exceedingly low 
pate of importation in the Jast quarter of 1842, 
and the first quarter of 1843. When we last 
year had this subject under discussion, he had 
predicted that the imports would increase large- 
ly, and the senator from South Carolina said that 
there was every indication that the duties would 
not exceed twelve or thirteen millions. He (Mr. E.) | 
then said they would be seventeen millions, uid stat- 

















ed that the revenue had fallen off not from the ope- 
ration of the tariff of 1842, but from the agitation 
and hesitation produced by the discussion preceding 
that act. 

Importations were nof made at a moment’s warn- 
ing. Orders were generally given for them six 
months in advance; during the whole of which time 
the tariff was under discussion here. We knew at 
the time that orders were suspended, and the impor- 
tations were consequently small, though the senator’s 
argument went to stiow thatthey were diminished 
by the operation of the tariff. 


If we looked to the second quarter of 1843, we 
would find a large increase. By that time commerce 
had assumed a stable basis. No alterations were an. 
ticipated in the tariff, and business was taking a uni- 
form direction. 


The first and third quarters were generally more 
productive than the second and fourth. There was 
scarcely an instance of so great an increase in the 
second quarter. In the third quarter the dutiable 
imports amounted to nineteen millions six hundred 
thousand dollars. Ip the last quarter of 1842 they 
were seven and a half millions of dollars; in the first 
quarter of 1843 tena half; in the second quarter 
eleven and a half; and in the third quarter nineteen 
millions six hundred thousand. He regretted thathe 
had not the returns for the fourth quarter. If we 
take the whole year we will find the imports increas- 
ing and the revenue improving under this tariff; and, 
in the next year, he believed the revenne would be 
much larger than the secretary of the treasury him- 
self anticipated. 


In this connexion he ought, perhaps, to say some- 
ting of the condition of the treasury; for it it had 
been stated in some respectable journals that ought 
to know better, that the treasury wason the verge 
of bankruptcy. The treasury, in his opinion, was, 
on the contrary, ina very good condition. What he 
had said of this revenus act a year ago was, that, if 
it was permitted to stand, it would produce revenue 
enough for all the ordinary purposes of the govern- 
ment. “Let us see if itisso. The secretary of the 
treasury says that, at the end of present fiscal year, 
there will be a deficiency of two and a half millions. 
The secretary proposed the extravagant amount of 
twenty-five and a half millions, without inciud ing 
the public debt, as the expenditure for the year.— 
He (Mr. E.) did not see how it could require twenty 
millions for the fiscal year. The secretary went on 
the supposition that all the money appropriated 
would be drawn ont at the end of the year; but, as 
the senator from New [Hampshire had truly stated, 
the balances of outstanding appropriations at the end 
of one year would, as a general rule, be equal to 
those at the end of the previous year. But the se- 
cretary supposed both to be drawn out of the trea- 
sury. Some of the appropriations could be postpon- 
ed and some saved. The deficiency would be in- 
creased by the redemption of two millions of trea- 
sury notes out of the ordinary receipts of the year. 
He might reissue notes to that amount aceording to 
law, and it was not intended thet they should be a 
charge upon the year. Thus thé deficiency would 
be reduced to half a million. The secretary also 
supposes that all the outstanding warrants will be 
brought in for payment during the year. They are 
liable to be called in at any tme; but as fast as they 
come in others go out. ‘They cannot come back in- 
stantaneously. There was not a day in which there 
were not many outstanding warrants. But all these 
are computed as a charge on the treasury within the 
year. 

The revenue would also be larger than the secre- 
tary had estimated it tobe. ‘The amount of revenue 
collected in the third quarter of 1843 was six mil- 


lion one hundred thousand dollars. It would be found 


on examining a series of years that the fourth quar- 
ter produced nearly as much as the third. ‘The se- 
cretary estimated the reveipts of the first quarter of 
1844 at four millions six hundred thousand dollars. 
He (Mr. E.) had received information, within a day 
or two, from New York, that the revenue was com- 
ing in Jargely. The first quarter of 1844 was estl- 
mated at three and half millions for New York, 
which was equal to one-half of the whole amountot 
revenue from customs. ‘This weuld give tus seven 
millions for the quarter, instead of four millions six 
hundred thousand dollars. ere would be a gain of 
two millions four hundred thousand dollars by the 
increase of this quarter alone. the estimate which 
he had received from New York was probably cor- 
rect, because it was always known what goods were 
to be imported there and the number of ships on 
their passage. They had means on which to form 
a tolerable judgment. ‘The fiseal year ending in 
June would, therefore, give at least two millions 
more than the estimate of the secretary of the trea- 
sury. No such deficiency as tie secretary had sup. 
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posed could possibly occur; and there was no room 
for the appretension that there would be any failure 
on jthe part of the government to meet the public 
demands upon it, or of any necessity to resort to any 
other mode of taxation. : 

Mr. E. proceeded to review the estimates for the 
next fiscal year, which he said were, in his opinion, 
too high. The secretary’s estimate was $26,877.000 
He estimated a million and a halffor rivers and har- 
pors. He (Mr. E.) did not desire to see these im- 
provements abandoned, but he thought the estimate 
for those objects a little extravagant. If congress 
should appropriate half a million for them, it was 
as much as he expected. The estimates for the navy 
were very large, and,as far ashe could judge by 
indications which he had seen, this and other estimates 
were beyond the amount which would be appropri- 
ated. The appropriations already proposed in the 
other house hardly came up to sixteen millions.— 
Making allowance for unexpended appropriations, 
he did not think they would in the aggregate exceed 
eighteen millions. This would reduce the estimate 
four or five millions. In order to make up this sum 
of $26,877,000, it will be necessary to expend all the 
appropriations within the year, whereas a portion of 
them must necessarily be left outstanding. The 
whole sum could not be expended within the year. 
No account had been taken in the secretary’s esti- 
mate of the money carried to thesurplus fund, which 
would be at least half a million. ‘There would be 
about three and a half millions of the whole amount 
of appropriations for the year that would not be 
wanted during the year; to which sum might be ad- 
ded the amount of reductions which congress would 
make from the estimates. 

There would therefore be a surplus, and not a dee 
ficiency, of means in the treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year, without looking to an increase of reve- 
nue from imports. It was hazardous to make pre- 
dictions, but he would be greatly surprised if the re- 
venue from customs during the year did not exceed 
twenty-three millions. Very intelligent merchants 
bad estimated it twenty-five and twenty-six millions 
for the fiscal year. He did not go so far, but all in- 
dications showed a great increase of revenue. ‘There 
were some strong indications of an increase of com- 
mercial prosperity in the business parts of the country. 
In N. York rents were raising, buildings going up, new 
firms commencing business, and there was every ap- 
pearance of increasing confidence and active business. 
He knew that these prospects might be blasted by 
unforseen occurrences. He would greatly have pre- 
ferred that this discussion should take place some 
days later. By the arrival of the next steamer at 
Boston we should have intelligence that would have 
an important bearing on the importations of this 
year. A peculiar state of things now existed. But 
little cotton had been going to Europe for some wecks 
past, and, by the last accounts, it was higher in New 
York than at Liverpool. We were holding on here 
for higher prices. There they were not buying. II 
the price of cotton should be augmented one cent a 
pound, which was probable, (though he would not 
speak too confidently of it.) it vould add ten mil- 
lions to the imports of the year. Butif it decline 
or remained stationary, we could hardly say what 
would be the result of it. If cotton cannot be ex- 
ported, bills will be; and when they rise one and a 
half per cent. more, specie must go out. The cur- 
rency will then be suddenly contracted, the banks 
will refuse accommodations, the mercantile commu- 
nity will be very much embarrassed, and business 
brought to a pause. This might affect imports and 
revenue. ‘This was a view of things that might be 
looked at with apprehension by the country. If the 
tendency stivuld be to a rise in the price of cotton, 
the revenue would amount to tweaty-live or twenty 
six millions for the fiscal year. If 50, we should have 
revenue enough; and if not, We should have more 
than would meet all the ordinary expenditures. An 
importation of sixty-two or sixty-three millions of 
dutiable goods would furnish a gross revenue of 
twenty-three millions. 








He understood the honorable gentleman to express 
some disapprobation of the mode of discrimination 
virtually adopted in the present tariff. He says he 
would discriminate in a certain way—by getting the 
highest revenue from the lowest rates of duties. But 
the gentleman must look at the aggregate of the ar. 
ticles, and not take one by one; aud improve the re- 
venue by such a discrimination as tends to favor con- 
sumption—not by making articles cheap, but by ren- 
dering the people able to buy them. The gentleman 
would also discriminate in favor of the poor, and 
make light the burdens on them. That was humane, 
but it would be more wise and more huimane so to 
legislate that there should be no poor—to keep them 
all employed, and give to them all the means ofcom- 
petency. Reducing duties only, would be like indis- 


tion by their own exertions 
expense in living, and people will buy imported ar- | 
ticles, when able to do so. 


the country. 
in his vicinity that were poor, but, 


foreign Inxuries which struck him as quite extrava- | 
mily of six were redeemed from poverty by employ- 


articles, and contribute to the means of the public | 
treasury. | 
He was under no apprehension that commerce | 


reign commerce alone was to be considered as the 
only bond of peace and harmony among nations.— 
This foreign commerce brought in imports of a hun- 
dred and twenty millions or more. 
internal commerce was a thousand miilions. The 
internal navigation vastly transcends the navigation 
employed in foreign commerce. Was it not desira- 
ble to strengthen the bonds of harmony between the 
states of this Union, by the exchange of onr produc- 
tions? and was it not as desirable to strengthen their 
relations as to cultivate the good will of foreign na- 
tions. Butthe gentleman suys the system has al- 
ready struck “down half of the commerce of the 
country. How does this appear? We hear no such 
complaints. Ships are building, tonnage increasing, 
the wages of seamen rising. We had no complaints, 
except from afew importers of hardW@re. [nqui- 
ries had been made as to the memorial of persons 
engazed in the hardware trade, and the result was, 
that nothing, or very little, was known about it in 
New York, as it had not been generally circulated. 
We had contrary testimony ina memorial from mer- 
chants of the highest standing in New York. show- 
ing that the foreign commerce was in 2 healthy and 
sound state, and that the opponents ofthe tariff were 
mostly agents of foreigners, and expressing the hope 
that the tariff act would not be disturbed at this ses- 
sion. 
sentations of the hardware merchants. ‘The profits 
mous, and it was not surprising tat those who lost 
the profits should complain. 

Mr. Woodbury would ask if the signers of that 


facturers? 


likely that some of them were 
of the last year were forty-cight millions; they had 
sometimes gone much higher, even to one hundred 
and fifty millions. But this excessive amount of 1m 


tress, and the senator from New Hampshire, when iu 
the treasury department, stated that these importa- 
tions were the great cause of the distress of the country. 


We could never safely go beyond a hundred mil- 
lions of importations, certainly not above a hundred 
and twenty millions. Supposing our capacity to 
raise and export to increase rapidly, it does not fol- 
low that we can export in the same increased pro- 
portion. The consumption of our products abroad 
must be regulated by the capacity of the. people of 
foreign countries to buy; and there 18 no reason to 
believe that the condition of the people there will so 
improve as to increase their consumption. 

“Uf we had a statement showing the quantity of ar- 
ticles imported during the highest and lowest year of 
importation, it would not be found that there was so 
much difference in the quantity asin the value of 
the importations. The price of all imported articles 
during the year of extravagant importations was ex- 
travagantly high. 


throw our ships and vessels out of employment; but 


ticles from 182] to 1824 averaged sixty four muailions 
of dollars. 
eighty per cent., and it was not probable that we 
should import less now. Undera high rate of duties 
afterwards the importations increased. When dues 
averaged forty-one per cent. the Imports were atoniut 
seventy-five millions. If tea and coffee had remained 
dutiable one year more, the imported dutiable goods 
would have been seventy-seven miilions. 


seventy millions under reduced duties 








¢.iminate charity, leaving the poor in idleness and 
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indigence, without means of bettering their condi-| facts show that the senator’s theory that duties de- 
There is a tendency to | stroved commerce was not well founded. 


He had seen instances of | good. 
the operation of these principles in his own part of | millions—a falling off of 29 per cent. But there 
He mentioned an instance ofa family was, at the same time, a fatiing off of 35 per cent, 
under this act, | in free geods, which could not be referred to the 
obtained employment ina manufactory. They were ; tariff. The cause of the diminution of both was the 
now tiving, not in indigence as formerly, but he saw | agitation of the subject of the tariff, and not the 
them surrounded with comforts, and in possession of | imposition of the duty. 


gant. There was nothing surprising about it. A fa- | a motion to go into executive business. 


} 


| 


; 
j 


1 
{ 


} 
i 
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| fuctured herg is enhanced. 


This last memorial was got up in two hours, |! 
and in a single street, in consequence of the repre- | 


on some of these articles heretofore had been cnor- | 


26) 


ns 


As to the two Jast years, the theory did not hold 
The importations mm 1843 were forty-four 


Here Mr. Evans, without concluding, gave way to 


After spending a short time in executive session, 


ment, and enabled to become consumers of dutiable | the senate adjourned. 


Mr. Evans resumed the floor on the 23d, and con- 
tinued his remarks on the subject. 


Mr. Evans said he had yesterday discussed some 


would be destroyed by this law, as the senator sup-| of the topics introduced by the senator from South 
posed. The gentleman spoke of commerce as if fo- | Carolina, and particularly his argument that the ta- 
riff of 1842 was destructive of the revenue and com- 
j}merce of the country. 


‘other objections to the act and to the policy on which 
The amount of | it rests. 


The senator had made some 


The first of his objections was that the act 
imposed heavy burdens on the country, adding to the 
taxes which they were obliged to pay a burden for 
the support of the manufacturers, and thereby ope- 
rating onerously on all classes of the people. The 
ionorable senator says that the duty under this tariff 
averages forty per cent.; and that we raise onan 
importation of ten millions ef cotton goods foir 
millions of dollars; wh ch, though a burden heavy 
enough, does not stopthere. ‘The ten millions, he 
says, meet in the markets forty millions of our own 
articles of a similar character, and adds to the price 
of the whole forty millions the same amount of duty 
as if the whole had been imported; and that tnus 
an additional burden of sixteen millions of duliars, 
besides the duty, is imposed on the consumers. This, 
he says, isnot forthe purposes of revenue, but itisa 
houaty given to the manufacturers. Henee the great 
burden of which he complams. [Un -addition to ail, 
he adds that the price of all the commodities manu- 
The whole of the argu- 
ment rests on the idea that af we add a duty on un 
ported foreign articles, the price of the articles will 
uevessariiy rise to the extent of the increased 
charges consequent on the duty; and thatthey would 
jnot only rise themselves, but would raise tue price 
lof all similar articies manufactured in the country. 
in the first’ place, he would say to this, that all ex- 
| perience was against it. There was not an instance 


| to be named in which any considerable rise had ta- 


memorial were notconsignees of American manu- culty had been imposed; and generally, as experience 
ifiad shown, the price fell very consideranly. 

Mr. Ev id not know; but he mught it quite} ep , wes 
Mr. Evans did not know; but he thought it quit | ‘Phe senator does not deny the fact, but he still in- 
The importations | 


portation was attended with embarrassment and ‘dis. | 


It was urged that the decline of ecommerce would | 
he had shown that of late importations trad increased, | 
aad he referred toa statement of the secretary ot | 
the treasury to show that the import of dutimble ar- | 


Our population had since mcreased | 


(ken place in the price of any article upon which a 


sists upon his theory. The theory did not admit of 
pany such hing, and therefore he regarded itas un- 
ireasonable; und he still insisted that, if the duty 
-added any thing to the cost of the article in the ware 
hee the price must necessarily rise. If there was 
/no competition here, and if the foreign manufactur- 
ler always sold his goods for the costof production, 
| transportation, and delivery in our market, the theo- 
iry would betrue. But this was not the case. Was 
ithere no such thing as enormous profit on foreign 
merchandize sold here? What proportion did the 
| cost of production and delivery here vear to the pro- 
}fiis made by manulacturers, shipowners, and mer- 
ichants? A vast amount had gone into their hands 
i from the saic.of the goods imported into this coun- 
jury. When we rely on a supply of goods from 
jabroad, it becomes the interest of the manufactur- 
ers to watch our market, tohold back the supplies 
}of goods, and keep up prices. ‘They take care that 
| the market shail never be so overstocked as to de- 
pressthe prices. But, as we do not rely on foreign 
| wmaotiaetuces Wholly, competition reduces the price. 
| Prices have declined aller the imposition of increas- 
fed duties. That is to say, profits onthem have 
‘ceased. The articie of crockery had been sold here 


(ouu scale of prices established ‘by the manufactur- 
fers in 1814. ‘They have never altered the scale of 
i prices, but they sell at a great discount from them. 
Priorto the tarilf of 1842 they sold at a discount of 
luriy-five per cent. We then paid a duty of twenty 
/per cent. on the reduced price of fifty-five, whicn 
was eleven doilars om the hundred. ‘Phe whole eost 
of the article was then sixty-six per cent. on the 
scale of prices. Now, what were the etlects of the 
taruf of 1542 on the article? ‘The manufacturers 
reduced their scale of prices five per cent. This 
‘iaade the discount filly per cent. ‘I'he dealers, there- 
| fore, Jost five duilarsin the hundred. 


You imposed 


li the} a duty of thirty per cent., which wasa daty of fif- 
standing the increased demand for consumption, | teen doilars on the article, and made it cost sixty- 
when the rate of duties was twenty-three per cent. | five dollars instead of SIXLy-siXtv-six, and gave us a 
period from 1833 to 1839 the importations ave: aged | yreat deal more duty. ‘Vhus the etlectof the duty 

Notwiin-| is to decrease the price of the article, because it 
the importations were but sixty-aine millions. ‘liesc takes away the large profils of the dealers and ma- 
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nufacturers. If we allow ourselves to depend | free of duty, and that we maketen millions and they | dend of profits was made on the reduce 


wholly on foreign supply, the foreign dealers will 
never overstock our market. The consequences of 
a glut to the foreign manufacturer at home are very 
serious. If he suffers the article to be but little in 
demand, he sends it here to be sold for any thing 
he can get; because, if he has a surplus of twent¢ 
percent. at home, it reduces the value of all that he 
possesses—that which he has at home as well as 
that abroad. 
here than hazard the loss which he would sustain by 
the depreciation of his whole stock. This every 
merchant and manufacturer well knew, and they 
were always on the watch for this thing. An in- 
crease of duties was always attended with a decline 
of prices, for the manufacturer abroad always ap- 
ae nace that the door was closed upon him. He 

ecame fearful of a glut at home, and he madea 
deduction immediately from his customary profits. 
Price was exceedingly elastic; a slight burden car. 
ried it down very low, and relief from the burden 
immediately raised it. He referred to the fact that 
the price of iron declined very much in England in 
consequence of our late tariff, and the dealers in 
England were looking anxiously to get rid of it. If 
we reduced our duties there would be a great rise 
in the price. They knew very well that the burden 
was not on us, but on the producer. The principle 
contended for by the senator in regard to the expor- 
tation of cotton was the same. He says,give usa 
large demand for our cotton abroad; take off all re- 
straints. He arzues, then, that the demand for. cot- 
ton abroad is checked, and thatits price consequent- 
ly falls, whereas if the demand was increased the 
price would rise. It was the same thing in regard 
to imported goods in this country. The price was 
reduced by whatever diminished the demand. The 
tobacco growers were aware of this, aud were there- 
fore making efforts to have the duties on that article 
reduced in foreign countries. ‘The article, they 
know, will rise here just in the proportion that it is 
relieved from its burdens abroad. Molasses after a 
duty was laid on it because so low at dhe places of 
production that the producers would give it to any 
vne who would furnish casks for it and take it away. 
In anticipation of a dutyof two cents a pound on 
cofiee, the price of that article fell two cents a pound 
in the market, and ne believed that if we put now a 
duty of two cents a pound on coffee, the effect would 
be to render the article cheaper, or it would at least 
be as cheap as ever. 

Price stands on the principle of supply and de- 
mand, and not on the costof production. If there 
is much of anarticle in the market, the price will 
decline. If forty mullions of articles made in this 
country were enough tosupply the demand, the ten 
millions that were brought in from abroad would di- 
minish the price. Every merchant knoevs this, and 
waits till the market is bare before he imports. If 
the ten millions are brought into the country, the 
holder cannot ask a higher price than the article is 
selling for, in consideration of the duty paid on it. 
He must sell at the diminished rate. Suppose the 
case of a village where there are ten stores for trad- 
ing; but there is only a demand for nine stores that 
wiil rent for a hundred dojlars each. The nine 
stores will rent for nine hundred dollars, and the ten 
willvent for no more. One store must stand va 
cant; but which shall be vacant? One will say that 
his store shall nt be vacant, and he will take a less 
rentfor it; and thus the rents of the whole will con- 
tinue to fall, till a demand arises for the tenth store. 
So the prices of commodities in the market will 
continue to fall till the consumption takes off the 
surplus stock. ‘his is experience,and it proves 
that price is regulated by supply andUemand. The 
diminution of tie quantity eutiances the price. The 
foreign manufacturers, after the competition is with- 
drawn, are not going to sell atthe cost of produc- 
tion. ‘They will fix their own prices, as they have 
done in years past. 

But how strange it is, says the senator, that the 
manufacturers at fiome want any duties at all, if the 
prices of their products are to be diminished? If 
duties will reduce the price here, why do they want 
them? Will not the duties be an injury to them? No, 
sir, itis not au injury,itis abenedt. They wanta 
duty on coarse eo.tons, for instance; and they want 
jt, because they want the privilege of supplying the 
forty millions of cotton goods for the consumption 
of the country, at the cost of the production. We 
can supply the article almest as cheap as England 
can. We could supply it quite as cheap but for two 
reasons; that our articie is much better, and is made 
entirely from our own cotton, which is of a superior 
quality. The English article is made in part of In- 
dia cotton, which is only used by mixing it with our 
cotton in the manufacture of coarse coltons. We 
might, by making as fine an article, afford it quite as 


He had better sell his goods at cost | 








send in ten millionsof the article, and that this a- 
mount is donble what the consumption demands. 
The price of each article must sink one half. They 
or we must sink under the loss. Which party can 
hold ont the longest—the country where interest of 
money is two and a half per cent, or the country 
where it is seven per cent: the country where labor- 
/ers work for a mere subsistence, or where they live 
like human beings? Both parties must carry on bu- 
siness at a loss of fifty per cent, while they are 
breaking us down. Suppose that we get our goods 
cheaper by taking off the duties, it will be at the ex- 
pense or the ruin of those engaged in the business at 
home. But will the goods be cheaper after the 
competition has ceased to exist? Suppose you de- 
pend wholly on the foreign market. gta think 
they are going to sell at cost? No. They will in- 
demnify themselves for their losses by fixing their 
own prices. But why should it be wished to import 
goods to take the place of American cottons? Why 
should we dispense with ten millions of good strong 
cotton cloth, to get that amount in India cottons? Of 
what benefit would it be to the south to bring into 
this country manufactures of India cotton? 


The importation, duty free, of ten millions of fo- 
reign cotton goods and thirty millions of other arti- 
cles would break down the home manufacture. 
Where 1s the capital and the labor emploved in these 
products to go when liberated from manufactures? It 
has to go to increase the ,already enormous products 
of agriculture. It was no object to increase our 
agricultural products; and, indeed, it was necessary 
to drive off some portion of capital and Jabor from 
agriculture jgio other pursuits, for the purpose of 
affording a market for agricultural products. Who 
is to consume forty millions of manufactured goods 
after the destruction of such an amount of industry? 
Our capacity for consumption would be diminished 
by the want of profitable employment. 


The effect of transferring to Europe the manu- 
facture of the forty millions of commodities would 
not be so beneficial to the south as the senator sup- 
posed. We cannot expect that Europe will con- 
sume forty millions more of our products, because 
we employ their labor and capital in manufacturing 
for us forty-millions in goods. A very large part of 
the cost of producing the goods consisted in wages 
of laborers and in the necessary expenses of living. 
The increase of the manufactures in England, there- 
fore, might raise the value of agricultural produce 
in England, but it would not increase the ability to 
consume our cotton. The profits on the man:ufac- 
ture“would not be expended in the purchase of cot- 
ton, but in the products of England—in the food, 
clothing, and habitations for laborers. It would ena- 
ble their people to live better at home. All the be- 
nefit would attach to the foreign manufacturer, and 
not to the colton grower in this country. 

The gentleman had drawn a distinction between 
tie employers of capital in manufactures and the 
laborers employed. He knew not for what object. 
Ithad a tendency to stir up the persons employed 
against the capitalists, who gain the least by the bu- 
siness. But the great mass of those employed in 
raanufactures in this country were not capitalists. 
Much was said of the commercial en.porium, but it 
might with as much truth be called a manufacturing 
emporium. A large proportion of our manufac- 
tures were carried on in workshops in the cities. 
Not only a vast number of artisans were employed 
in the citics and towns throughout the country, but 
a vast number of laborers were emplyed in erecting 
factories, and in a thousand other works depending 
on manufactures. AJ] these would be equally affect- 
ed by the reduction of duties. ‘There were also ma- 
ny handicraft employments—the making of boots, 
shoes, hats, &c.—that were not carried on by capi- 
talists, and allof which would be prostrated by the 
abandonment of the system. The policy of every 
country was to give employment to its people, and it 
enabled a country to support taxation, and to meet 
reverses, if any should occur. 

‘The honorable gentleman -resorted to the census 
tables, a work full of errors and defects, to prove 
that the profits on manufactures were enormously 
great. But there was much better authority to rely 
upon, by which it could be shown that the profits 
yielded by manufactures had not been, from the 
commencement of the business in this country, six 
per cent. onthe capital employed. These profits, 
instead of being now thirty or forty per cent., as the 
senator supposed, were not, in any instance within 
his knowledge, more than twelve percent. Some 
statements had been published in the newspapers that 
had led to erroneous conclusions on this subject. 
Some companies, with large capitals, have lost so 
largely, that they have reduced their capital one half. 
In cases where the capital was a million of dollars, 
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on the whole capital originally put in. So, if the 
dividend is twelve per cent. nominally, it is. in fact, 
but six per cent. on the whole capital. Many had 
saved little from destruction, and had abandoned the 
business, selling out their buildings and machinery 
at half what they cost. The purchasers, availing 
themselves of this advantage, and of the increased 
demand for goods, were making, in some instance 
fair profits. Some companies had laid in large 
stocks of cotton at reduced prices, and made a pro- 
fit on the goods when prices rose; but this gain was 
the result of speculation, not of the business of ma- 
nufacturing. The business was now undoubtedly 
improving. The rate of interest was lower, and 
persons were seeking investments, and it was not 
improbable that there would be a rise in cotton 
goods, as there had been in stocks and in other ob- 
jects of investment. But, asa general rule, no one 
branch of business can long be more profitable than 
another, for capitalists will find it out and engage in 
it. It cannot be kept hidden. If one branch of bu- 
siness yields, for a time, more profit than another, 
capital will seek it. The capital invested in woollen 
manufactures had not yielded three per cent. 


An argument had been advanced in favor of rely- 
ing on England for manufactures, from the immense 
amount of her manufacturing products. The value 
of all the goods made in England in 1841 was one 
hundred and seventy-three millions of pounds sterl- 
iug, of which cotton goods were fifty-two millions. 
Of all this amount of production, what were the ex- 
ports? What proportion was consumed in Great 
Britain, and what exported? ‘There were consumed 
at home one hundred and twenty-six millions sterl- 
ing, and the whole amount of exports were forty- 
seven millions. Now,sir, does not every one see 
that Great Britain manufactures three times as 
much for herself as she exports? Of her cotton 
goods she consumes twenty-eight millions at home, 
and exports twenty-three. If her whole exports of 
manufactures are so inconsiderable in proportion to 
the whole amount, what effect would the destruction 
of our home manufactures have on the aggregate 
manufacture of England? Ten millions of dollars 
worthof cotton goods, which we would consume, 
would be two millions sterling, and this would not 
be four per cent. on her cotton manufacture. The 
addition to the amount of her business would be 
scarcely perceptible, and it would not increase her 
ability to consume and pay for our products. She 
exports only the surplus that she does not want for 
herself, and her main objectis home consumption. 
By reducing our duties, therefore, the amount of her 
consumption of our cotton and other products would 
not be increased, and we should give her an oppor- 
tunity, with dut little loss and little additional labor, 
to break down our manufactures. 

He would proceed to another objection to the po- 
licy of the act of 1842—its unequal and unjust ope- 
ration on the different sections of the country. The 
senator said it was so unjust and injurious to the 
south that it rendered the Union a burden and an 
oppression tothem. It could only operate injurious- 
ly on the south by increasing the price of what they 
buy, or diminishing the price of what they sell. 
[Both, said Mr. MecDuffie.| Now, sir, not a single 
article, since the tariff of 1842 was passed, has been 
enhanced in price. There is the fact, whatever was 
its cause. Ee would go to facts also to show that, 
since the act passed, the price of cotton had risen, 
in some instances 875 per cent. on the lowest grade. 
There was an advance of three per cent. on ordina- 
ry cotton, and onfair an advance of two per cent., 
and on good and fine an advance of one and a half 
percent. He was told that manufacturers of cot- 
tun in Massachusetts are buying at an advance of 
fifty per cent. on the prices they bought at two years 
ago. Cotton goods were, therefore, expected to rise 
somewhat in price. 

He then showed that tobacco had also risen some 
four or five per cent. Now, these facts could not 
be controverted. The prices of the productions of 
the senator’s part of the country had risen, and they 
had bought their supplies lower. They had sold at 
high prices, and bought at low prices. Thatis cer- 
tainly what they would wish to do. How can they 
say, therefore, that the tariff is disastrous to them? 
He may say that, if the tariff had not been passed, 
the cotton would have risen higher, and the supplies 
been bought lower. 

But the gentleman says, if you will import ten 
millions of cotton goods, it will raise prices. But it 
would not operate both ways. He would have to 
pay more for the manufactured article. But the 
gentleman says all such laws alfect the south more 
injuriously tnanany other part of the country. He 
says they are the producing and exporting states. | It 
might be admitted that they were the producing 
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ariff is, he says, a system that will strike down all 

our staples; and is as injurious to them as if the du- 
ty was levied on the cotton before it went out of the 
country. The duty must be paid,he says, by him 
who imports or him who exports. The amount (said 
Mr. E.) is the same which goes into the treasury. 
The article that the duty is levied upon is the one 
that sinks inthe market. If you levy it onthe cot- 
ton, you yourself have yet to bear a part of the loss. 
It makes a vast differenee. therefore, whether you 
sell an article that is sunk in price, or buy an article 
that is sunk in price. 

Mr. E. went on to reply to the objection that the 
tariff imposed the revenue on the producer of the 
south, and argued that it could not fall exclusively 
on the south unless the south was the exclusive con- 
sumer. 

On the subject of foreign competition, Mr. E. en- 
tered upon arguments to show thatits effect was 
disastrous to industry ‘at home. While we employ 
foreign labor do we not give them the benefit of it. 
Jt is not our labor thatis in thearticle. Suppose you 
send one hundred bales of zotton abroad, you get 
paid for the labor of producing it; but suppose you 
have it spun at home, do you not incorporate that la- 
bor with it, and get paid for it? If it is not allowed 
to be incorporated for us, does it not deprive our fel- 
low citizens of the advantagesof employment? Is 
not the additional value given to the cotton by our 
shuttles and looms of great benefit to the country? 
Suppose I employ hands on a farm, and, letting my 
neighboring laborers lie idle, employ foreigners, who 
take off the money to Ireland. My neighbors might 
ask why should you not employ us? Would it be an 
answer to say that it is my labor, because I pay for 
it; that it does not come in competition with their 
labor? If their was no competition why should the 
manufacturers in Europe beso anxious to do our 
work for us—to manufacture for us? 


The price of cotton was to be regulated by supply 
and demand allover the world. Why should the ta- 
riff destroy the demand of the world for cotton? 
Why should it diminish it? It goes to increase the 
demand for the cotton. But the gentleman says we 
do not make ten millions of cotton goods. Let them 
come from abroad,and we shall get more for our 
cotton. The consumption of cotton in the United 
States was about 400,000 bales. There was much 
consumed in families. About one-fourth of the pro- 
duct of cotton was consumed in this country. In- 
stead of manufacturing that here, the honorable se- 
nator wished to send it abroad to be manufactured. 
He thought, if we would do this, we could add tothe 
export of cotton, and thereby increase the demand 
and the price of the raw material. But, instead of 
increasing the price by sending a larger stock, you 
would greatly reduce it, and the manufactured cot- 
ton goods that you receive in return will be made of 
India cotton nixed with American. 

At the present time cotton was cheaper in Liver- 
pool than in this country. Prices, he learned by let- 
ters from Liverpool, which he saw in the papers, 
were likely to remain on a level for some time. 
They calculated on a cropof 1,800,000 bales, and 
there was now a surplus of four months’ consump- 
tion. If they get no more for four months they 
would not be in want of it. Thelow price was the 
effect, not of the tariff, but of the over production of 
former years. Cotton was rising here but not there. 
There is a tendency here to over production of the 
article, and can prices be maintained against the 
Same over production that took place in 1837? It 
was certain that no policy that could be adopted 
could lead to a Jarge increase of the price of cotton, 
for there was too much production now. You must 
not expect to open a market for cotton to the extent 
of your power to produce it. That would depend on 
the capacity of the people of Europe and the world 
to consume and pay for it, and itis not likely soon to 
be increased. 

The gentleman says all the south claims is to be 
let alone—to be allowed to manage her own affairs 
in her own way. That, sir, was not the league into 
which South Carolina entered, and of which South 
Carolina has formed at all times so distinguished and 
influential a member. A large share of the honor 
and distinction which the confederacy has been able 
to bestow has fallen toher share; and does she de- 
sire to be let alone. Sir,she cannot be let alone. 

he has come into the Union for weal or for woe, 
and she must share in the administration of the go- 
vernment and abide by it. It was the very objectof 
the constitution to prevent what the gentleman says 
South Carolina wants todo. Its object was to pre- 
vent the admission of goods free of duty, and to pre- 
vent any one state from standing alone in her policy. 
At that time South Carolina did not look upon Great 
Britain as her natural market. Cotton was not 
grown then in South Carolina. The constitution 
was established to enable the People of South Caro- 





lina and Of all the states to enjoy the fruits of their 
own labor, and to prohibit the excessive introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactures tothe destruction of 
their own industry. : 

If South Carolina now claims to he relieved from 
her obligations, it is too late. If she labors under 
grievances and embarrassments, it does not arise 
from the tariff, but from the over-production of her 
staple, cotton, and from her inability to compete in 
the production of that article with the new and fer- 
tile landsof Alabama and Mississippi; states which, 
if they were not pressed down by heavy debt, would 
now enjoy a high degree of prosperity. They were 
now producing cotton at remunerating prices. This 
was not true of South Carolina. The great difficul- 
ty with her was her inability to compete with the 
new states of the southwest in the culture of cotton. 

That thing may goon. I[ donot know where it is 
to stop. We are to bring in new regions better 
adapted than South Carolina for the cultivation of 
cotton. Can South Carolina raise cotton in compe- 
tition with them? No, sir; South Carolina can raise 
no more cotton when thattime comes. She will be 
ubliged to do what the gentleman says she may con- 
ceive it her policy to do, become manufacturers 
themselves; and, in his (Mr. E’s) opinion, she might 
easily noit. She must either do that, or else her 
citizens must emigrate with their Jabor to newer and 
more fertile regions. 

As te the breach of the compromise act, he said 
he did not allow the right of any one to make an act 
that was to bind him in this matter. When the cre- 
dit of the government was sinking, and business ata 
stand, and the prices of all productions reduced to 
nothing, was congress to stand idje and say that their 
hands were tied, and that they must see the country 
perish? He believed that congress did their du@ in 
passing such an act as would restore confidence in 
the stability of the government, and infuse life and 
activity into business. That act had been followed 
by the most salutary effects. The true value of the 
act could not be tested until we could see its opera- 
tion uninfluenced by perpetual agitation. 

The senator asks what New England wil! do when 
South Carolina goes to manufacturing? She will 
bear it as wellas she can. New England had ac- 


earth, by her commerce and navigation, long before 
South Carolina ever raised a pound of cotton. Her 
navigation began at a very early period. It was not 
twenty years from the time when the colony was 
first planted on the rock of Piymouth, that there 
were forty sail of vessels afloat belonging to that co- 
‘lony. Long before cotton was grown, New England 
| was helping the mother country to fight her battles. 
| But, in fact, any thing that added to the wealth and 
prosperity of South Carolina would increase her 
capacity to buy and to consume, and wonld increase 
the commerce between her and New England. 


He had seen Petersburg cottons sold in Boston. 
New England merchants bought them, and New 
England vessels brought them to Boston. He was 
glad to see that trade opening, for it would be an ad- 
vantage to both parties. Sosalt was purchased in 
Ohio and sold in Massachusetts. 

The senator says that in five years thissystem will 





would unite and destroy the whole protective sys- 
tem; and he warns New England that this change, 
so disastrous to her, must take place. Now, he 
would predict that, in five yearstime, the doctrines 
of the protective system would be embraced fully, not 
only by the west but by the south; and he believed 
that they would be perpetuated for years to come. 

The gentleman spoke of England as the natural 
market of the south. What he meant by that he 
did not see. The market for cotton is in whatever 
place the ingenuity and industry of the peopic, aid- 
ed by the policy of the government, creates facilities 
for its manufacture. If Arkwright hac been a sub- 
ject of the Bey of Tunis, and had, by his genius, 


Carolina cotton. Markets were artificial, not natural. 

If the duties complained of were in any particu- 
lar oppressive and injuricus to South Carolina, or 
any portion of the country, he hoped they would be 
modified. 
ly changed. Let us have a fair trial of it. 
be submitted to the test of experience, witirout these 
continnal fluctuations and agitations. He saw no 
reason to believe that the tariff would receive any 
essential modification either from this cougress or 
the next, unless it should result in a redundaut reve- 
nue, which was the only evil tobe apprehended 
from it. 

Mr. Woodbury rose and expressed a wish to dis- 
cuss the merits of this question, 

The senate then adjourned. 





quired a considerable name among the nations of the | 


be abandoned by the west, and the south and west | 
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But he trusted that it would not be light. | 
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January 25. A resolution introduced by Mr. 
Semple, and modified, was adopted, calling for vart- 
ous details of information respecting American con- 
sular agents, their list, number, regorts from them, 
their fees, and amount of Americah tonnage enter- 
ed and cleared within each of their agencies for 1842 
and 1843. 


Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. The consideration of 
the bill to grant a quantity of land to aid in the im- 
provement of these rivers was resumed, with the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Tappan. 


Mr. Woodbridg: spoke in favor of the bill. 
amount of expense was limited by the bill. 


Mr. Tuppan said his (Mr. T’s) object was to post- 
pone the éxecution of the work till Wisconsin be- 
came a State. 


The amendment of Mr. Tiuppan was agreed to. 
Mr. King proposed an amendment preventing a 


sale of the land ata price less than that proposed in 
the bill. 


The 


Mr. Sevier was opposed to such amendment. It 
was important the country should be settled. 
Mr. Haywood, was opposed to the whole bill. We 


were to appropriate lands, God knows to whom, 
without even knowing the quantity included in the 
grant. Hechallenged the right of the senate to give 
away lands belonging to the United States. If lands 
can be thus given to a territory, why not at once 
take money from the treasury and approprrate it, 
instead of thus whipping the devil round’ the stump. 
He feared the effect of the bill would be to vest the 
land in some corporation. Mr. H. moved an indefi- 
nite postponement of the bill. 


Mr. Talimadge spoke ia favor of the bill. Govern- 
ment had often made grants of land for similar pur- 
poses for the states—even in North Carolina herself, 
and could do so with less disputed propriety, for a 
territory. 

Mr. H. withdrew his motion for indefidite post- 
ponement, and the bill was postponed till to-mor- 
row. 


Oregen. Mr. Archer and Mr. Morehead made a few 
remarks in opposition to the resoluiion introduced 
by Mr. Semple, giving notice to Great Britain for the 
abrogation of the convention of 1818. 

Messrs. Semple, Buchanan, and Allen, advocate! 
the resolution. The subject was postponed till Tucs- 
day next, and after an executive session the senate 
adjourned till the 29th. 

January 29. The honorable James F. Simmons, 
senator from the state of Rhode Island elected to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Sprague, appeared in‘ his seat. 


Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. The bill proposing 
a grant of land was taken up. On motion of 
Mr. Tallmadge the vote in favor of Mr. Tappan’s 
amendment was reconsidered, and the question on 
its adoption being taken, was decided in the nega- 
tive. 


Mr. Haywood hereupon said he would renew his 
motion for the indefinite postponement of the bill.— 
‘The bill proposes to grant lands for the construction 
of the canal and the improvement of the navigation 
of the two rivers. For this purpose the bill grants 
a quantity of land “equal to one-halfof two sections 
in width on each side of the said rivers and the lakes 
through which they pass, and on each side of said 
canal, and reserving each alternate section to the 
United States, to be selected by the commissioner of 
the general land office, under the direction of the 


president, from the mouth of each of the said rivers, 


and from one stream to the other, at or near the foot 


aided by the industry of the people and the sagacity |of Swan Lake; and the said lands shall be subject 
of the government, established the cotton manufac. | to the disposal of the president and congress for the 
tnre there, that would have been the market ior. | purpose atoresaid, and no other. 


Where the sec- 
tions hereby granted, or any part thereof, shall have 
been sold, other vacant lands shall be selected in li u 
thereof, uader the direction of the secretary of tie 
treasury."’? Now, he did not know the precise dis- 
tance from the mouth of each of the rivers, but, 
from the scale on the only map he had been able to 
consult, it appeared to be overtwo hundred miles.— 
What was the plea, or rather the pretence, on which 
the grant was founded? It was that the scale of the 
reserved lands would be enhanced in price, and that 
the government would be reimbursed i this manner 
for the grant of the lands. He wontd cai isa pre 

tence, if the senate should refuse tu adv jst the means 
in their power to ascertain whether 1 was a well 
founded plea or not. The senate had the means of 
ascertaining whether the alluruate sectivis that were 
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proposed to be reserved had been already in the 
hands of speenlators—that they were already enter- 
ed. You make the grant on the supposition that the 
lands reserved will be sold for two dollars and a half 
an acre, or more; but you may find that there is no 
land on the route that remains unsold which will 
ever bring that sum. If gentlemen are prepared to 
cede the lands to the states m which they lie, let 
them do it; but let them do it openly and manfully, 
and jake the resp@psibility of it. He had no autho- 
rity to make an inquiry himself on this subject in 
such manner as to obtain official infor: ation, but he 
had been informed that there was not a township on 
this route in which all the sections were vacant.— 
He was told that, on the river, most of these lands 
were taken up, and that the means of procuring the 
promised benefits for the United States were gone; 
all the best land was already entered. It followed 
that, under the provisions of this bill, other lands. in 
lieu of those which were sold, would be granted for 
the purpose. He had said before, and he now re 

peated, that if we were disposed to adopt the policy 
of ceding those lands to the states wherein they he, 
let us do it in a direct manner. If we desire to adopt 
the policy of improving the country, let it be done, 
and let appropriations be made for the object. Fle 
had no personal h stility to this measure. But he 
was opposed to the adoption of a mede of executing 


a work hy which the expense in the end would fail | 


on the United States, while it held out the idea that 
it would put the United States to no expense what- 
ever. 


Mr. Tullmadge said very little of this land had been 
entered, and the country was thinly settled. If any 
section should be found to be evtered, it was provid- 
ed that it be entered elsewhere. We had copied the 
precise words that are used in every act of the kind; 
it was no new provision. It was universally adopted 
in bills of this kind. 

Mr. Woodbridge referred, for an answer to the 
question of the s-nator from North Curolina, to the 


report of the secretary of war on this subject, made | 


. 


in 1840. 


Mr. Woodbury thought it best, he said, if there 
was any doubton this subject, that an inquiry de 
made. It would be better for all parties-to lay the 
bill aside for a day or two until the inquiry could be 
made whether any large portion of the land had been 
sold. 


Mr. Haynrood had learned the fact unofficially, but 
his information was sufficient to put a prudent senate 
on their guard. 


Mr. King said, if there was to be no reimbursement 
to the treusury from the reserved lands, we had bet- 
ter not reserve any portion of the land. ‘There would 
be no use for this mockery of the bill. He would 
prefer that a suilicient quantity of land be granted at 
once. 

The further consideration of the bill was posiponed 
till to-morrow. 

Tariff. The gonsideration of the report from the 
committee on finance proposing the indefinite post- 
ponement of Mr. McDuffie’s bill was resumed. 


Mr. McDuffie said, in rising to address the senate 
a second time on this great question, he wouid give 
his sincere assurance that no consideration but the 
peknowledged magnitude of the subject, and Ue deep 
interest felt by a large portion of the people of the 
United States in the decision that would be made in 
regard to it, and a profound sense of his duty to his 
constituents, would induce him to trespass further on 


the senate; and he the more regretted the duty that! 


was imposed on litt for the reason suggested by the 
senator from Maine, that, as truth was eternal, and 
as Ihe same questions were involved now that were 
twenty years ago, it was impossible for any human 
mind to vary the arguments which had been so often 
presented in both houses of congress. He revretted 
this, for if there was any thing more disagreeable to 
him than the repetition of his own ideas, it was the 
repetition of the ideas of other men. He .could do 
little more on this oceasion than to repeat what he 
had said in both branches of congress. 
repeat a thrice-told tale, vexing the ear of drowsy 
men, he would promise to do it with as much brevity 
as possible. 

The senator from Maine, in the course of his re- 
marks, called the attention of the senate, and my at- 
tention particularly, to the discoveries made by a 
Jistinguished philosopher who flow ished ac the close 
of the sixteenth and the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, in the mode of investigating truth. 
He feit something refreshing in the declaration by the 
senator of the principles by which he intended to be 
guided in the discussion. Whether he had confined 
himself,to those principles of intention he would 
leave it to the senate to say, afler he had analyzed 


If he must | 


his argument. The gentleman did not tell 1s what 
were the principles of Lord Bacon, and he (Mr. 
McD.) would endeavor to do so, His doctrine was, 
that, by a long eourse of observation in different ages 
and nations, certain great principles of philosophy 
would be established; so that, when we came to the 
discussion of questions in the forum or in legislative 
halls, we would uot go into their consideration with- 
out established principles, but with the advantage of 
principles which we would have nothing to do but to 
apply to the questions before us. That was the sys- 
tem of philosophy which Lord Bacon proposed to 
apply to all the departments of human knowledge.— 
Bat it appeared that the senator from Maine had for- 
gotion or neglected to mention that the first applica- 
tion of these principles of philosophy was made in 
reference to the science of political economy—the 
very science upon which its principles were now to 
be applied. Lord Bacon never practically applied 
the principles himself, but a philosopher of Scotland 
had appiied them to the subject of political economy. 
Since the days of Adam Smith, philosophers of all 
nations had written on this subject, and he would 
challenge the senator from Maine to produce a soli- 
tary instance im which the principles of Adam Smith, 
with some exceptions of small importance, had not 
been entirely acquiesced in. No man who pretended 
to be a pnilosopher had denied them, or abandoned 
their support. 


What were the principles applied by Adam Smith 
to the creation of national wealth? Commencing 
with the ordinary affairs of men, his simple philoso- 
phy gradually ascended, by suceessive steps, till it 
reached the result that all wealth was produced and 
measured dy human labor. It all comes down to the 
wogk of the human hand; and let me tell the senator 
hfrom Maine that is the only foundation of wealth.— 
| Man must earn his bread by the sweat of his brow; and 
| God be thanked it is so! 





The senator from Maine, in 1xtaposition with the 
allusion to Lord Bacon’s principles of induction. lays 
‘down a principle wholly at war with that of Adam 
Smith. He was please+ to say that the way tomake 
the people happy and prosperous was not to reduce 
taxes and relieve industry from burdens, but by abo- 
| lishing poverty, by making ali the people rich, by 
‘giving them means to pay taxes. Perhaps this was 
another systein of philosophy directly opposed to that 
of Lord Bacon, and arose some three centuries be- 
at 





carding common sense, resorted for all great results 
toalchemy. ‘There was certainly no magic power 


abolish poverty. The gentleman proposes to abolish 
poverty, not by means adopted in all ages, by reduc: 
‘ing the burdens of the people, but by act of congress. 
| Be it enacted, that, from and after the first day of 
| July next, poverty shall be abolished throughout the 
land. Give the people, the senator says, the means 
,of paying taxes. How can this bedoue? We can 
give them nothing but what we take from others.— 


We can give them nothing from the public money. 

Ye are as poor as church mice. We have nothing 
but what we take from the people by taxes. All the 
enactments that congress may resort to will not make 
}a blade of grass or a stalk of corn grow in Massa- 
|chusetts or in Rhode Island. We cannot create 

wealth; if we confer it on any portion of the people. 
it must be by taking it out of the common treasury. 
| The only process proposed by the gentleman for im- 
} 





proving the condition of the poor, was tu tuke the 

inoney out of the pockets of one portiva of the people 
jand give itto the poor, That was the great princi- 
ple of protection that was the subject of argument 
here. We can create nothing by jegislatiou; all that 
we can do is to transfer it. 


Another principle of the gentleman’s philosophy 
was, thal it was the interest of every man to buy all 
his commodities ata high price, and sell his produce 
where he could get the lowest price for it. The true 
maxim was, for every one to sell at the best price 
he could get and buy at the lowest price. Adam 
Smith had illustrated his views by supposing that ali 
men made their own shoes, clothing, &c. and perform. 
ed their own labor—becoming jacks of all trades 
and good at none. It was the true policy of every 
man not to attempt to do too much, and to sell the 
produce of his industry at the best prices, and obtain 
what he ehose to purchase at the lowest prices. The 
senator from Maine, by some mode of reasoning which 
he eouid not understand, had arrived at the contrary 
of these positions. The senator will not go to the 
markets where he can buy cheapest. ‘That was the 
result of his whole argument. 





It was one of the established principles recognized 
every where in the world that if we imposed a duty 
on a commodity we must enhance the price of it; and 
tha! the increased burden must fall on the consumer 





re, under the auspices of Friar Bacon, who, dis- | 
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‘in the legislation of the United States that would | desolution every where. Thank God such means oi 





or upon the producer. The senator denies this. He 
says no: high duties produce low prices, and law du- 
ties produce high prices. How does he establisha prin- 
ciple that comes in direct collision with that which 
has heen recognized by the whole civilized world?— 
How does he show that duties, either for revenue or 
protection, can have the effect to diminish the prices 
of the articles taxed and throw the burden on the 
foreign producer? It was by what he considered a 
fallacious argument. that the burden falls on the pro- 
ducer. The senator had himself produced facts that 
disproved this. His statement was that Great Bri- 
tain produced two hundred and sixty millions in cot- 
ton goods, of which they exported to all nations one 
hundred and ten milllons, only ten millions of which 
came to the United States. Has not every senator, 
said Mr. MecD., drawn his conclusions already? Mus. 
he repeat it? Great Britain produced two hundred 
and sixty millions worth of cotton gouds; she con- 
sumed one hundred and fifty millions at home, and 
exported one hundred and ten millions, Only ten 
millions came to the United States—not a twenty-fifth 
part of the whole amount produced—and yet this 
mere bagatelle of ten millions was to bear the bur- 
den of our duties. 


He would not do injustice to truth, in an argument, 
to the extent ofa ninth part of a hair—and he would, 
therefore, admit that the proposition was, to some 
extent, true. England produced two hundred and 
sixty millions. We offered her a market for a por- 
tion of it. The price of cotton in England was to 
be regulated by the whole demand of the world.— 
The demand for even ten millions might have some 
influence on prices there, but very litte. It followed, 
as a matter of course, that if the burden did not fall 
on the foreign producer it must fall.on the consumer. 
No tax could be imposed that did not fall some- 
where. If the burden of the tax did not fall on the 
foreign producer it must fall on some one at home— 
whether on the consumer or the producer of raw 
cotton; we may shilt its locality—but by some one 
the burden is be borne. But suppose it to be true 
that, by imposing taxes on commodities imported 
from foreign countries we can tax the whole world, 
it would be the greatest calamity that could fall on 
mankind. {It would subvert the whole system of a 
wise Providence, that watches over the concerns of 
nations. If we could impose duties that would fall 
on European nations, those nations could retaliate.— 
It was a game that two-parties could play at. The 
longest pole would, as they say at the south, knock 
down the persimmon. Nations would become involv- 
ed in an everlasting war of legislation, producing 


mischief were not given to legislation. He thanked 
God, tov, that even here some responsibility was felt 
for the use of Jegislative power, but not to such an 
extent as could be wished. If the system could 
be pursued the whole government would in twen- 
ty years sink down from its own corruptions— it 
would sink like the Roman Empire, amidst the 
stores of wealth accumulated from the plunder of all 
nations. 


The burden of those duties must fall somewhere, 
if not on the foreign producer. The importer cannot 
bear the burden, because he is at liberty to import 
or not as he pleases, and he will import, if he loses 
by it. He will charge the amount of the duties on 
the goods, asa part of their price. They must fall 
on the exporter of the goods or on their consumer. 
‘| he senator asked who would consume the addition- 
al forty millions of imports which would be brought 
in by the system of revenue proposed by him? I an- 
swer, suid Mr. M:Dujie, those who obtain them in 
exchange for the produce of their own labor. They 
have a right to cousume them. But the senator 
thinks that no one has a right to consume but the 
manufacturers. Now there was some truth in the 
senator’s principle for giving the people the means 
to consume, but it was to be done, not by law, but 
by letting them alone—by leaving thein in possession 
of the fruits of their industry, which it was intend- 
ed by the all-just God that they should enjoy, and 
which they can enjoy with the consciousness that 
they were not derived from spoil or plunder. When 
the people of the south consume any thing, they can 
do it with the pro.d consciousness that it is not at 
the expense ul the labor of other people; and that it 
is what God, in his providence, has given them as 
their own. He trusted, therefore, that the senator 
would not trouble his head as to who would consume 
the goods imported under the systein which be (Mr. 
Mc Duffie) proposed. 

The senator from Maine, while illustrating that 
system of philosophy which had grown up in the 
United States during the last few years, had attempt- 
ed tu show that the tariff of 1843 tad actually*diwin- 
ished the prices of foreign articles imported under it. 
Ido not know whether ue said actually or not. 
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Mr. Evansexplained. The honorable senator had 

urged that the consequence of the tariff of 1842 was | 
the gréat oppression of the people; that it had en- | 
hanced the price of imports and diminished the price 

of produce. I said that, whether it was the conse- 

quence of the tariff or not, it was a fact that no such 

injury haa resulted; and I illustrated this remark by 

reference to several articles. I am now prepared 

(said Mr. Evens) to prove the fact and to illustrate 

jt more extensively. 


Mr. McDuffie. Then he understood the gentleman 
to say that prices of foreign merchandize were not 
enhanced by the tariff. He also understood the sena- 
tor to say that the price of 1aw cotton was raised 
since the tariff of 1842. Those who supported this 
system took care to discard all philosophical princi- 
ples, however well established. Lay down any prin- 
ciple, and they will say it is theory, although, with- 
out principles, men would never have made any pro- 
gress. They decline to use the weapons of truth, be- 
cause they have error tosupport. ‘he senator shows 
us that since the tariff of 1842, raw cotton has risen 
in price. | 

If the fact were proved upon the most conclusive 
evidence, how could it be attributed to the tariff? 
The manufacturers are most skillful in the manufac- 
ture of facts. They defy the competition of the 
world in that branach. There is the fact, they say, 
arise followed the tariff, and was caused by it. Day 
follows the night, but the day does not produce the 
night. You must, according to Lord Bacon, Jook to 


jthan by those of man. 


labor at all, and that the south furnished no fab 
by means of which the foreign importations were to 
be paid for. 
that which was employed in manufactures. But the 
fact was that a vast portion of this labor was furnish- 
ed by the south. 


The senator had told us that the price of cotton 
was regulated by supply and demand, and not by le- 
gislation; and that the demand would be reguiated 
by the capacity of other nations to buy. He admit 
ted this; and if the government of the United States 
would ceas@#to lay its hand on the commerce of this 
country, the imagination of man would not be able 
to grasp the extent of the demand for raw cotton in 
England, in Germany, and in Russia. If we had free 
trade, the whole country, from the Potomac to the 


mand of the world. Jn this over-production the gen- 
tleman and his friends had a large share. If peopte 
were let alone there would be no such thing as over- 
production. 
duction would be better regulated by the laws of God 
There was no over-prodtc- 
tion heard of until these schemes of legislative 
quackery were devised. When we had excluded the 
manufactures of England and France we would coim- 
pel them to look elsewhere for cotton. All the art 
of man could not rebuild the fabric of prosperity and 
happiness and wealth that would thus be demolished 
by this system of legislation. In contemplating the 
tariff in this point of view he could not but feel great 





all the circumstances before you suppose a fact to be 
the consequence of, because it follows, a given fact. 


Cotton had risen, but it might as well be attributed 
to the floating ice as to the tariff. It was owing to 
the opening of a market in China, and to the falling 
off of the crop from twenty-four hundred thousand 
bales to eighteen, and he believed it would not ex- 
ceed sixteen. He did not understand the senator 
from Maine as producing any proof of the fall of 
prices in manufactures, unless in that large operation, 
the manufacture of 
mentioned that article. | 





He was told by one of the 


depression of spirits. 


He had thus given an answer to the positions of 
the senator, but he would go further, and endeavor 
to co. nteract the tendencies of hisspeech. A per- 
fect conviction pervaded the gentleman’s argument 
that the prosperity of the manufacturers was the 
prosperity of the whole country. If it could be per- 
sonified, it would be a despot crying, ‘‘! am the state.” 
Now, as the whole number of the manufacturing 
capitalists was but two or three hundred, they had no 





(Mr. Evans said he had | Umequivocal title to stand up and claim to be the 


state. Jt wasa peculiarstate of things. In England 


most intelligent merchants of New York, who had | Society was $0 organized that the interests of one 


retired from trade, that prices of all manufactured 
articles had risen at least twenty-five per cent. in 
consequence of the tariff. 


Mr. Evans explained. That may be so, in regard 
to some period since the act of 1842. But the first 
results of the tariff were to depress prices. 
had been a rise since, and it was going on; but it was 
owing to increasing ability to consume, to the in- 
creasing business of the country. The rise in cotton 
necessarily created a rise in cotton goods. 


Mr. McDuffie continued. This was an example of 
taking isolated facts. He was told by those who 
were here when this tariff was made, that it was 
done by te influence of manufacturers in person, 
who had in some instances made their fortunes by 
this speculative legislation. [Expecting to have the 
market at their own prices, they stocked it for a 
time, expecting to lave the benelit of it. Was not 
this so? 

Mr. Evans would ask the senator whether, at this 
time, when prices were rising, the country was not 
more largely stocked with goods, both. foreign and 


domestic, than it was when the fall of which he speaks | 


took place? 


Mr. McDuffie said this was a New England answer; 
it was replying to one question by asking another. It 
was true that, when ‘the currency revived, and re- 
sources were withdrawn from speculation, there was 
arise in prices. 

But the geutleman had offered one of the staple 
arguments of the proteetive gystem: that if the tariff 
will keep out all competition, our manufacturers can 
furnish goods lower than they can be imported.— 
That is, that goods would be cheapened by excluding 
from the markets the products of the only nation ca- 
pable of furnishing thom; and we can thus increase 
competition by keeping out all competition. It was 
true, however, that competition in Massachusetts 
would reduce the profits of manufactures there to the 
level of profits on other branches of business in the 
same state. The senator Was a little guarded in his 
Statements of these profits. What were they? forty 
per cent.? twenty per cent.? twelve per cent. Now 
he had information from*the most authenuc sources 
that the annual profits of forty per cent. wee not 
unfrequently divided by establislinyents in Lowell and 
in Maine. Now this was vastly above the level of 
the average of profits on business in the United States. 
In the state where he was most intimately acquainted, 
the profits on capital did not exceed five per cent. 
This was an evidence of the result of the competition 
offered to us, and of the grinding oppression of this 
infernal system. The senator from Maine seemed 
to imply by his argument that southern labor was no 








There | 


‘but here we had conflicting interests of classes and 
section’. He knew that it was said by unreflecting 
| persons that the interests of the whole people were 
|the same. He wished it had been so ordered that 
'the interests of New England were the same with 
| those of the west and the south. But it was not so. 
| We had undertaken to make the same law apply to 


}men, without regard to their circumstances. Let) 


‘them all alone in the natural exercise of their rights, 
‘and there would be no conflicts. But if you under- 
|took to apply a levelling principle of legislation to 
all, to introduce a bed of Procrustes, which ali should 


be forced to fit, you did what was contrary to. 


the laws of Nature and of God. Jf cotton was pro- 


| duced in the north, who would advocate this system? | 


| Suppose the whole United States were a baroptal 


one portion of it? It was because we had not a com- 
mon interest that this sort of legislation had grown 
up among us. 


The framers of the constitution saw that this go- 
vernment could not operate as a common govern 
ment, pervading all the United States. ‘The first eon 





—not meaning by that the destruction of commerce. 
They did not attempt the visionary project of regu- 


knowing that the conflicting interests of different sce- 


tions. Suppose we had three separate confederacies 
states; one in the northwest, embracing the grain- 
growing states; and one in the northeast, embracing 
the manufacturing states, What would be tlie effect 
on the relative positions of those sections? If the 
gentleman would look at this picture and then at that, 
he would find the actual picture, in regard to the 
other, as Hyperion to asatyr. What would be our 
condition in the south if we were remitted to our 
rights of self-government, which, for t\enty years, 
we have lost in this respect? Why, sir, we would 
export a hundred millions of dollars worth in cotton, 
rice, and tobacco. We would have a balance of 
trade, by bringing back one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions in merchandise. A duty of ten per cent. would 
give us arevenue of twelve millions of dollars. ‘I'his 
revenue would be derived from an import duty of 
ten per cent. instead of forty, and by the products of 
one-third of the people of the United States. This 
would enable us to live in some comfort. 


What would be the situation of the northeastern 
manufacturers? Would they call for protection? 
They might call on their government for it, but the 
call would be like that of Owen Glendower. 





fe thought there was no labor but) 


Rio del Norte, would not produce enough for the de- | 


Let industry be untrammelied, and pro- | 


‘class were blended with the interests of the whole: | 


estate, would the proprietor cut off the prosperity of 


vention at Annapolis wascalled to regulate commerce | 


lating the whole industry of the United States, well | 
tions could not be reconciled under the same regula- | 


—one in the southwest, embracing the producing | 
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states comppsing that confederacy would not 
allow iit. They go for it now beeause the burden 
fails on other portions of the country. What would 
be their situation? They would import fifteen mil- 
lions, and. if they imposed a duty of forty per cent. 
| for revenue, it would give them six millions of dol- 
lars. if they went to direct taxes, they conld not 
|raise more than three millions, without the greatest 
burden. 

| What would become of the west? Would they 
igive forty percent. more for goods from the east 
‘than they could get them for from the ports of tie south. 
|The south would supply all the nations around them, 
and the whole product of the west would seek a mar- 
ket through the gulf ports, The imagination of man 
could not picture a more brillant destiny than this 
for the southwest. They would have found the pli 
losopher’s stone. A vast change would take place in 
(their condition. The change would nof be less ser- 
'viceable, and it would be disastrous to the northeast. 
Tue burden of twelve millions thus raised by the 
south would be expended in refreshing showers upou 
ithe south. Now all the revenue, or two-thirds of it, 
fell in one everlasting shower on the eastern and 
‘northern states. One of the philosophers of modern 
‘times had explained how the peuple of Hoagland could 
maintain a disasterous war with all fi irope and pros- 
(per at the same time. By borrowing money and 
ispending itat home, she stimulated industry and gave 
‘employment to ail. They gained more byexpendi- 
tures than they lost by taxes. It was supposed when 
| peace took place that prosperity would increase, bu- 
a depression followed. What was it that then prot 
|duced a depression in all branches of industry? Why, 
| that government had ceased toexpend sixty or seveu- 
;ty millions a year. 

Now, suppose you apply that to the United States. 
|It was a temporary benefit to a contemporary gene- 
_ration, but was to fall with crushing efiect on poste- 
jrity. Now, the western states occupied the relation 

to the union that posterity did to the generation be- 
‘nefitted by the war. ‘The difference was nere, that 
the burden was not limited to war, but it was to be 
|imposed perpetually. It could not be remedied, but 
be prevented as a ground of exemption from unjust 
laxution. Massachusetts, under this system of sepa- 
/rate confederacies, would not have the benefit of the 
'expenditure of the revenue of the whale country; only 
| what sie raised herself would be expended amongst 
| her people. 
| ‘This state of things would reverse the relative po- 
sitions of the north and the south. Where now was 
universal prosperity would be universal desolation. 
Ifa traveller viewing this awful scene of desolation 
and distress in the north, should ask what monster 
of tyranny had caused it, he would be told that they 
had simply Jost the power of tyrannizing over and 
plundering others. When he came to the south, to 
/our poor cilies, whose streets were lately grown over 
with grass, he would behold the wealth and prospe- 
rity of Boston and New York transferred tu them. 
| By what magic, he would ask, was this done? Le 
‘would be tuid that it was simply by leaving to the 
‘south the fruits of her own industry. He wouid 
_bring his remarks to a close by requesting senators 
"to ask their own consciences Whether lie tad exas- 
gerated this picture? 


| He would ask how long the western states would 


bear, in addition to this unequal legislation, the sting 
of aggression u’ on their Jocal institutions? If gen- 
tlemen close to close their eyes to what is going on, 
ihey can do it. But we see it and we feel it. At 
the very time wheu we are discussing the question 
whether slave labor shali be rewarded, there is an 
‘operation going on in the other end of the capitol by 
which the system is to be overwhelmed entirely. In 
) one operation the value of our labor was to be de- 
istroyed, and in the other the institution of slavery 
i itseil was to be sweptaway. Nothing but overbear- 
| ing necessity would furce fim to allude to such topics 
,here but he must be allowed to say, in a voice of 
| Warning, that there was a point of endurance be- 
youd which oppression was not to be euduved, even 
oy the most slavish people on earth. 

Mr. Evans was not, he said, particularly desirous 
to have the last word, but the senator had mtroduced 
suiwe sopics and drawn some pictures of an exciting 
character that he did not expect to meet in the de. 
bate, and he would now wisn to reply, and at some 
length. He, therefore, hoped that the discussion 
would be postponed for the present. 

Mr. Merrick wished the whole subject to be Jaid 
on the table, and on motion of Mr. Haywood the ques- 
being taken, it was not laid on the table. 

Alter an executive session, the senate adjourned. 


January 30. New York resolution. Mr. Wright 
presented a resolution of the legislature of the state 
of New York urging on the present congress, the 
speedy adoption of a system of economy and re- 
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trenchmeni and the provision of a sinking fund for 


the payment of the present U. S. debt. 
Mr. Benton submitted the following resolutions: 
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‘‘A scene of some little sensation, as the French 
term it, occurred in the house, upon Mr. Adams’ 
presenting some resolutions from the legislature of 


yeas and nays, and made no answer to the gentleman. 
But a circumstance occurred which the reporter had 
not mentioned; and that was, that there was a shout 


Resolved, As the opinion of the senate, that the presi- | Massachusetts, similar to those he presented some of laughter from all sides of the house. 
deut of the Unired States onght to give notice to the go-| time ago, and to those, presented by Mr. Bates in the 


verument of Great Britain for the immediate termination | 


of the tenth article of the treaty of 1842. being the article 
for the surrender of fugitive criminals. 

Resolved, That a copy of this reselution be delivered 
to the president. ’ 

Resolved, That the president be requested to commn- 
nicate to the senate the information, if any, which may 
be in the department of state, in relation to the esc.pe 
of slaves, committing crimes, and escaping tothe British 
dominions, since the ratification of the treaty of 1842, 
and the refusal of the British authorities to give them up. 
_ A'so, that he communicate to the senate the inlorma- 
tion, if any such is possessed by him, of the construction 
which the British government puts upon the said ar- 
ticle in its relation to slaves committing crimes in the 
United States and taking refuge in the Bri'ish domi-ions. 

Mr. Semple submitted the following: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to cause to ve Communicated to the senate an 
estimate of wrat would be the additional expense to the 
governinent of requiring each of armed vessels of the 
United States, attached to the home squa'ron, to leave 





New Orleans once a mofith., and visit alternately the 


principal ports on the eastern shore of the Islands Cuba. | 


S:. Domingo, and Porto Rico; thence to sail down the | 


senate. Objections were made to their reception; 
and the usual fuss was raised. Mr. dams called for 
the ayes and noes. Some conversation occurred in 
regard to whether they were signed by the governor, 
&e.; during whi¢éh Mr. C. J. Ingersoll took occasion 
to inquire of Mr. dams if the resolutions were not 
written by himself. Mr. Adams looked at Mr. I. a 
moment, without deigning to repiy; and then, with a 
peculiar manner, and acalm dignity, turned to the 
speaker, and said: “Sir, 1 have demanded the yeas 
and nays.” This was asevere rebuke to what Mr. 
Adams considered an impertinent question; to which, 
had he chosen to answer it at all, he might have re- 
plied in the negative.” 


Mr. Ingersoll said 1t was unnecessary for him to 
say that the whole paragraph which charged a num- 
ber of gentlemen with having created a fuss, and 
which imputed to him impertinence, had falsified the 
whole transaction. The article which he had read 
was signed “Oliver Oldschool,” aname which, he 
stated in his representative capacity, was but the 
anonymous one of a man named Sargent, to whoma 


coast of the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, touch- special place had been assigned by the speaker, but 


ing at the principal ports in Venezuela. New Granada, | 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Texas, and thence return to | 
New Orleans. And also of sending a vesse! once a 
moath froin New Orleans to Havana, Matanzas, and | 
Kingston, Jamaica, to Chavres and back to Orleans. 


Mr. Breese submitted a resolution directing inquiry | 


| who was seldom in his place, but on the contrary, 


‘roaming about the house where he had no right.— 
He called upon the speaker, as the distinguished or- 
gan of the house, to ascertain if the man to whom 
he alluded was the author of the calumny; and if so, 


into the expediency of a survey of some point near | to withdraw him the privilege which he had confer- 
the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi, for aj "ed upon him of occupying a seat in the house; and 
naval depot and dock yard, similar to the late survey | be did this the more promptly because it was not an 
at Memphis, &c. extreme case of personal abuse. Many gentlemen 

The senate then went into executive session, re- | Might think ita slight stfair, It was a slight affair, 
jected therein the nomination of James M. Porter as and therefore the more promptly and unhesitating- 
secretary of war, and then adjourned. | ly did he lay his hand upon it. A gentleman of con- 


Janvary 31. Cherokee Indians. Mr. Jarnagin sub- | 8iderable experience( Mr. White,the late speaker )had 
mitted the following: well observed (if he might be permitted to refer to 


net what took place in the committee on rules) that, if 


Resolved, That the secretary of war be and he is here- Bieage : 
by directed to reportto the senate if there be any Indians | — eo pes n008 " done in relation to the 
vf the Cherokee tribe remaining east of the Mississippi | 2G! Ss10n oO letter writers, their number would soon 


river, and, if so, why they were not removed with that| ©Xceed the number of members; and, so far from any- 
tribe in 1837 and 1833; that he state whether or not the | thing like a fair report being made, they were repre- 
Gherokees now jn the state of North Carolina were not | sented to their constituents, and to foreign countries, 
allowed the rights of citizeuship under the Cherokee | as the merest blackguards in creation. Hecould take 








treaties of 1833~"6, and ii the state of North Carvlina did | 
not by an act of her lexislature recognise said Ladiins. 
as a part of the population of said state, and whether 
this was not the reason said Indians were not removed 
west; that he state whether any person has been ap- 
-pointed by the United States, or any officer thereof, as 
enrolling agent for said Cherokees, when appointed. the 
duties assigned, and compensation allowed; how many 
persons, and who, have been engaged since the com- 
mencement of the year 1841 in and about the prepara- 
tion for the migration of said Indians, by what authority 
engaged, and the amount of money paid out by the U 
States, and to whom paid. since the date aforesaid, in 
subsisting stid Indians, and in all other matters prepa 
ratory to their migration, so as to show the whole 
amount expended about said Indians since 1841. 

The consideration of the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Benton on yesterday in relation to fugitive crimi, 
nals was postponed. 

The bill to provide for the insane asylum of the 
District of Columbia was taken up and after some 
debate, postponed till Monday. 

After an executive session, in which the nomina- 
tion of J. C. Spencer, as judge of the supreme edurt, 
was rejected, the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspar, Jan. 25. [The floor of the house, just 
previous to convening, was disturbed by a fracas be- 
tween two individuals, Mr. Weller, membér from 
Ohio, and Mr. Shriver, reporter of the Baltimore 
Patriot. ] 

Mr. Elmer, from the committee on elections, to 
whom had been referred the memorial of Wm. L. 
Goggin, Hsq. contesting the right of Mr. Gilmer toa 
seat in this. house, presented a report closing with 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘hat Thomas W. Gilmer is enti‘led to a seat 
in this tiouse as One of the representatives from the state 
of Virgina. 

‘he report was referred to the committee of the 
whole, and ordered to be printed. ‘The arguments 
of Mr. Goggin and Mr. Gilmer, and also the testimo- 
ny were also ordered to be printed. 

The house adjourned. 


Fripay, Jan. 26. Mr. C. J. Ingersoll rose to a 
question of privilege; and referred to and read the 
15th and 16th rules of the house, and then proceeded 
tv state that he found, in a certain newspaper, called 
the United States Gazette, which had been sent to 
him this morning, the following false account of a 
jransaction which occurred in that house: 





it upon himself to say, that a more orderly represen- 
tative body did notexist—not even those of England, 
France, or Spain, which are the only ones deserving 
of a comparison; but no one could be blind to the 
fact, that the character of the house, and the country 
itself, had been undergoing a process of deteriora- 
tion in consequence of the streams of calumny which 
were sent forth from this house, and which returned 
to it, afler having swept the whole extent of the na- 
tion. He calied upon the speaker to take cognizance 
of the motion. 


Mr. Morris inquired whether the matter rested en- 
lirely with the speaker and an individual member, 
to determine upon and to enforce the expulsion from 
this hall of a reporter. He knew something of 
Mr. Sargent, and he knew him to bea man of unim- 
peachable integrity. 

Mr. Adams said, as he was in some degree involy- 
ed in this controversy, inasmuch as he was alluded 
to in the article complamed of by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, he would take the liberty to call for a 
more explicit specification of the charge against the 
reporter than had yet been made. He did not find, 
in the rules, agy arbitrary power given to the spea- 
ker to displace any of the reporters of this house.— 
Still less should it be done on the call of a single 
member who might have taken displeasure towards 
the reporter. He asked for something more specific 
—something which would give authority to the spea- 
ker toact. With respect to the facts stated by the 
reporter, though he would say rothing of the infer- 
ence which the reporter had drawn, and in which it 
would appear he had taken the liberty to state what 
his (Mr. A.’s) feelings were with respect to the facts, 
he was at a loss to know what facts, as stated by the 
reporter, the gentleuan complained of as being un- 
true. As far as related to hun, (Mr. A.,) they were 
strictly true; and he took it for granted that it must 
have been apparent at tne time, to every member of 
the house, that the proceeding of the gentleman was 
extremely disorderly. The reporter had, perhaps, 
misdeseribed his looks, but he did not consider that 
his looks formed no part ofthe proceedings of the 
house. [A laugh.] He would be sorry if they did. 
But with regard to the statement, so far as it related 
to himsel!, he would endorse it as being strictly true. 
The reason why he did not answer the gentleman at 
the time, was because he did consider it a piece of 
impertinence. He turned then (as stated 1n the re- 
port) to the speaker, said that he had called for the 


Mr. Ingersoll. “At your expense. 

Mr. Adams. Because perhaps it was supposed that 
he was afraid to answer the question. The house 
might amuse itself at his expense. He had no sort 
of objection. But, for the‘satisfaction of members 
who had amused themselves athis expense, he would 
now state that he was not the author of the resolution, 
nor did he know anything about it until it was pre- 
sented here. 

If, for the offence of stating the facts as they occur- 
red, the reporter was to be dismissed, he hoped it 
would not be by anarbitrary decision of the speaker, 
but by the act of the house itself. And he would 
‘add further, that if, for the inference which the re- 
| porter drew (without any communication with him) 
|from his observations and from the transaction, he 
{was to be dismissed, and he, by assuming to himself 
| the responsibility of vouching for the correctness of 
the statement, could relieve the reporter from the 


' 


/burden. he was ready to do it. If (said he) I had 
‘been the author of the resolutions, why should I be 
|ashamed of it? Am J afraid of anything? Though 
(said Mr. A.) I would not say—as a chivalrous gen- 
‘tleman once said here—I was born without fear; 
yet ! am not known to be given fear. He was 
‘not, therefore, the author of these resolutions; 
and; if he had been, he would not have denied 
'them, for they met his approbation. After referring 
to the Latimer petition, on which these resolutions 
were founded, he said that his son was the author of 
these resolutions, and the presenter of that petition 
in the Massachusetts legislature, and thatthey passed 
both branches by almost a unanimous vote. He be- 
lieved that the amendment to the constitution, which 
those resolutions proposed—i. e. taking away the re- 
presentation of the southern states founded on slave 
population—ought to be made; and he believed in his 
soul, if it was not made before long, this Union 
would tumble into pieces. Mr. A. after a few more 
'remarks, concluded by saying that he endorsed the 
report of Oliver Oldschool as correct. 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll was then understood to say that 
the subject which he had brought before the house 
| was one which was personal to himself and to every 
'member on that floor; but, by the license of the gen- 
'tleman from Massachusetts, who was master of all 
the contrivances of personal impunity, it had been 
made a much larger question than was submitted by 
thim. The house would therefore excuse him if he 
called upon the speaker in the first place, and on 
|every ivales of the last congress, to say if he had 
not, at all times, treated that gentleman [Mr. dams] 
with more than the respect due to age or member- 
ship—with a deferential and almost filial respect—so 
much so, that a refative on that floor had deemed it 
necessary to caution him against carrying it to an 

xtent to elicit the very*égposite treatment of that to 
which it should have entitléd him. And he would 
add, by appealing to all the members of the present 
congress, whether, during any period of the session, 
he was permitted to open his mouth, without some 
sarcastic taunt or illiberal impertinence from the 
member from Massachusetts—so that. the public 
press, his constituents, and personal friends, all ad- 
monished him that forbearance vught to cease, and 
that retort had been rendered indispensable. His rights 
had been trampled upon to such an extent, that it 
was impossible any longer tamely to submit. The 
venerable member near me, (said Mr. Ingersoll,) put 
his endorsement upon the ridiculous portrait of the 
letter writter, of his “calm dignity.” The ‘‘calm 
dignity” of that irascible elder! Heaven defend us 
from such calmness, and such dignity. None but such 
a letter writter could so misrepresent the total want 
of both calmness and dignity of the member from 
Massachusetts. As Jong as he persists in what I de- 
nounce as his wicked attacks upon the Union and 
constitution of this country, I will never cease to 
hold him up to the public reprobation which | think he 
deserves, and, trust, will be his punishment. I have, 
| Mr. Speaker, beyond my feelings as an American c!- 
tizen, an attachment to this constitution of a peculi- 
ar character, though not®o given to vaunt my fear- 
lessness as the member from Massachusetts. So help 
me God, I will lay down my life, if necessary, ra- 
ther than that constitutionshall be torn, by rude and 
ungrateful hands, to atoms. And I now give the 
gentleman from Massachusetts notice that I] am anx- 
iously watching His course on this subject; and that 
I will, on all occasions, oppose, denounce, and defeat 
itif lean. If 1 had occasion to allude to the son 














he has mentioned, the delicacy, from which, | trust, 
I never depart, would have prevented my naming 
him, but by some inoffensive parliamentary circum- 
locution; but since he has mentioned that son, and all 
the circumstances attending the resolution in ques- 
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tion, isthere any thing strange in the supposition| Naval transfers. Mr. *Parmenter moved that the | were received, the memorials would soon demand e 
that the son may have taken the father’s advice and | house go into committee for the purpose of taking | addition to the right of petition the execution of thei 
assistance in so momentous a movement? Would it | up the bill authorizing the transfer of certain ap- prayers. If the Massachusetts resoiutions to amend 
be strange that any son should.consult a parent who | propriations in the navy department,so that the the constitution were adopted the effect would be 
had been chief magistraté of the United States, and | works at the various navy yards may be continued. | that southern men would leave this floor. — Gentle- 
aiso charged for many years with its chief executive | The motion prevailed. men who claimed the right of petition in its fullest 
department, before he assailed their constitution?| Mr. McKay observed that, in all the other depart-| extent were bound to define the rule for receiving 
and was there anything impertinent or offensive in a | meats, they have the power of transfer, and he was petitions, since It was presumed they were notin 
question respectfully submitted, as mine was, to as- | in favor of conferring upon the head of the navy de- | favor of receiving all petitions. It might be consi- 
| certain whether the son was not the father’s instru-| partment, the same power. He was willing to ad-| dered a delusion in him, but Mr. J. solemnly believ- 

ment in a movement which he says he is not asham- | mit, however, that in the administration of the navy 'ed (and, believing, lie hesitated not to declare) that 
| ed of, and which I am ashamed to ste that he appears | department, there had been great extravagance with | there was, and had been for some time on the part 

to glory in? Sir, confidence between gentlemen is | regard to the funds allotted for the works. of some inflividuals in this confederacy, a deliberate 

sacred; and no power on earth should wring fromme| Mr. Cave Johnson spoke in opposition to the bill. | design to dissolve the Union of these states. ‘This 

on this floor, the name of my informant, who, with- | It appeared that the secretary had squandered away | might be the case, and propositions and movements 

out any confidential communication, without reserve |a million of dollars already, and it was likely, if| concurring with this design might be made from time 
) or hesitation, stated to me, two days ago, in theslob- | there were no restriction, that the $200,000 a-ked | t@time, but when they came forth as men represent- 
, by of this house, that the resolution of the gentleman | for by the bill, would be squandered in like manner. | ing southern interests to oppose them and to detend 
| was written or prepared by the father, and hustled | Instead of granting this appropriation, the house | their rights, it was said, “Oh, you are too much ex- 

through the legislature of Massachusetts, in the con- | ought to proceed at once to investigate the manner | cited; your passion runs ahead of your judgment, 
) fusion of the closing scenes of a session, without the | in which the million of dollars has been squandered. | therefore nothing you may say is entitled to our cool 
knowledge of more than the eight or ten abolitionists! Mr. Brinkerhoff spoke against the improvident ex- | and dispassionate consideration.” The proposition 
‘who participated in the clandestine contrivance. My | penditure of the money heretofore appropriated for | brought forward by the gentleman to turn twenty- 
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informant was a citizen of Massachusetts; a man of 
the highest standing and character—as much so as 
the member from Massachusetts himself—and whose 
word for any statement he makes would be, either 
there or here, received with at least as much respect. 

Mr. I. then went on to assail the political career 
of Mr. dams, his relations and non-relations to the 
Hartford convention, his efforts to disorganize the 
compromises of the constitution, &c., and renewed 

his remarks against Jetter writers and false reporters, 
and concluded by urging his proposed removal of 
Mr. Nathan Sargent. 

Mr. Wise addressed the house also against Mr. 
Sargent (for a report made by him some years ago 
of some one of the Wise and Stanly affairs). 

After much discussion, sometimes somewhat per- 
s onal, and several attempts, abortive at first, to get 
rid of the matter, the result of the day’s proceedings 
was, that the whole subject, by a decided vote, was 
indefinitely postponed. 

{And the 50th rule of the house is in the fullowing 
words: 

**When a question is postponed indefinitely, the same 
shall not be acted upon again during the session.’ 

Mr. Cave Johnson gave notice of a motion so to 
amend the rules as to admit on the floor of the hall 
only the reporters of the city papers. 

And the Louse adjourned. 

Saturpay, JAN. 27. Rules of the house. Mr. Wise 
made areport from the minority of the select com- 
mittee on the rules, which Mr. W. said, was signed 
by two members. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wright, addressed the house, against the 2]st 
rule. 

Mr. Stiles, of Ga., followed, advocating the pro- 
priety and necessity of that rule. 

The morning hour expired. ) 

Mr. Haralson, from the military committee, report- 
eda billto repeal the act dismounting the 2d dra- 
goons. 

The house adjourned. 

Monpay, Jan. 29. Resolutions, in order of the 
states and territories, were called for. A large num- 
ber embracing a great variety of topics were suc- 
cessively introduced, and among them, resolutions 
for inquiry into any private illegal mail transportation, 
some on local surveys, improvements, &e. 

Mr. Campbell otlered the .following which lies 

Over: 
: Resolved, (Two-thirds of both houses concurring,) 
That the fullowing amendment to the cunstitution of the 
United Siates be propused, which, when ratified by 
three-fuurtiis of the legislatures of tie several states, 
Shall be valid to ail intents and purposes as a part of the 
same: 

‘lhe 17th paragraph of the Sth section of the Ist article 
of the consutution shail read as fuiluws: 

‘To exervise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever over the buildings and grounds owned by the U. 
States within the District of Columbia, and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased by the consent 
vf the legislature of the state in which the same may be, 
for the erection of torts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards, 
and other neediul buildings, and shall by law retrocede 
tu the states of Maryland and Virginia severally all rights 
of legislatiua over other parts uf the said district heretu- 
lure ceded by them respectively to congress whenever 
the legislatures of those states syall signify a willingness 
tu accept the same. © 

A joint resolution fixing on the Ist May for the 
adjournment of the two houses was presented, and 
lies over. 


The house adjourned. 


Tugspay, Jan. 30. Rules of the house. The re- 
port of the select committee on the rules was again 
taken up, and Mr. Stiles, of Georgia, having the 
floor, Spoke against the reception of abolition peti- 
tions until the expiration of that hour. 

Ihe subject was then postponed tli to-morro:w. 





the works. He contended that it is of no use for the 
house to practice economy in the appropriations, un- 
less the departments carry out that economy in the 
administration of the money. In addition to this, 
we were in no great want of anavy. The cherac- 
ter of the navy was not now any thing like what it 
was twenty years ago. He was of opinion that 
there is a want of a proper moral tone in the man- 
agement of the navy department. He would vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. Parmenter explained that there were contracts 
to a large amount, prior and independent of the spe- 
cific appropriation referred to. This money now 
asked was tosatisfy these contracts. After giving a 
detailed account of the works now in progress, he 
said he was fully aware that the people imagined the 
the navy was carrying too much sail, and that some 
of iteught to be taken in. In this case, however, 
he hoped the transfer would be made, inasmuch as 
if it were not, the works already begun must neces- 
sarily suffer from the weatherand other causes. 

Mr. Black asked what justice there could be in re- 
fusing this power of transfer to the heads of depart- 
ments, when the same power had been given to Ge- 
neral Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, and Genera! Harri- 
son. This bill asked only that the same power 
shall be given to the navy department as exists in all 
the other departments. After further remarks, Mr. 
B. contended that unless the naval forces should be 
kept up, it would be impossible to carry into effect 
our policy with regard to Oregon. It appeared to 
him that the very men who were most anxious for 
the maintenance of our jurisdiction in the Oregon 
territory, were those who now raised their voices 
against the navy. 

Mr. Hughes said he was not opposed to the navy; 
but he had plenty of evidence in his possession to 
shew that there is great corruption in the navy. Be- 
fore further appropriations¥were made, he desired 
those abuses might be ferreted out. 

Mr. Black cailed upon him to specify the abuses, 
wher he might depend that no objection would be 
raised to their removal. But he protested against 
opposition to this bill on that ground. He inciden- 
tally stated that he could not go for the Oregon bill 
unless Texas should also be annexed. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Wise, Bar- 
nard and others: 

The committee rose and reported the bill and its 
amendments to the house; the amendments were 
then assented to, and the question on the engross- 
ment of the bill being pending, the house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Jan. 31. Rules of the house. Mr. An- 
drew Johnson, of ‘l'ennessee, addressed the house in 
favor of the 2lst rule. In the course of his argument, 
Mr. J. spoke of the long continuance of slavery; it 
was as old as the world; in all ages it had existed in 
some portion of the globe. He acknowledged that 
the people had a right to petition congress for a re- 
dress of grievances, and when it came toa consti- 
tuency they had a right to demand from their ser- 
vants the presentation of petitions. He would not 
admit that the 21st rule was an infringement of the 
right of petition as a member could state the sub- 
stance of his petition under the rule. He thought, 
too, that the power of legislation began just where 
a petition was received. Congress had a right to 
exercise a discretionary power upon the subject and 
the petitioner’s case was properly considered when 
a memorial was presented. If a petition could be 
rejected because it was couched in disrespectful lan- 
guage, it could be rejected for any cause. Congress 
had no more power to abolish slavery within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the country or in the District of 
Columbia than in the state of Massachusetts. He 
would not admit that the 2lst rule increased the sbo- 











lition in the country, and be argued if memorials 














one members outof this hall was a great southern 

question—a question of Union or no Union, He said 

he honestly believed, if this question was persisted 

in, the government would split in twain. ‘Two mil- 

lion four hundred and eighty-seven thousand, the 

number of slaves in the United States, multiplied by 

the moderate sum of four hundred, made an aggre- 

grate of nearly one thousand millions of dollars of 

property. Yet, when they struck a blow to annihi- 

late this amount of property, to sever this Union, to 

wrap their homes and their firesides in flames it they 

manifested any feeling on it, “Oh, it is southern heat, 

it 1s southdrn excitement.” He repeated, he believ- 

ed there had existed, and did now exist, a deliDerate 

design to dissolve the Union of these states. As cir- 

cumstantial evidence of this, Mr. J. read from the 

4th volume of Jefferson, under date of December, 

1803, a minute of a reverend gentleman, who was 

soliciting funds (as the reporter understood) in New 

England to aid in the erection of a college in some.of 

the southern states, having called upon Mr. dams, 

then president of the United States, for the influence 

of his name, and of Mr. Adams, after reading the 

paper, declaring that he saw no possibility of con- 

tinuing the Union of the states; that a dissolution 
must take place; and, therefore, that he saw no pro- 
priety in recommending to New England men to con- 
tribute for literary institutions in the south, who in 

the end were to become their common enemies.— 

Mr. J. also read the declaration of Mr. Adams, in a 

speech at the first session of the last congress, that 

in case of a servile war and the free states of this 
Union being called on to aid in putting down the 

slaves and‘securing the masters, under the treaty- 

making power, it amounted to a total emancipation 

of the slaves of the southern states; and commented 

with severity upon it, as calculated to encourage the 

incendiary in his work of destruction, and to con- 
vert the honest firesides of peace at the south into 

scenes of lamentations, woes and cries, and their 
fields into fields of carnage and blood. And yet they 

were to be calin and deliberate when such proposi- 
tions were agited! ‘The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, in another speech, had said that the consum- 
mation of the Christian religion could not take place 
until the abolition of slavery was effected, and not 
until (hen would that glorious day, the millennium, 

be ushered in. If there was any prospect of that 
day’s coming in his day or generation, Mr. J. would 
be found on tiptoe anxiously stretching his ken to 
desery if possible in the eastern horizon any signs of 
its apppreach; but he had no idea that the destruc~+ 
tion of thousands of lives and the deluging of fields 
with blood was calculated to hasten it. It was in- 
sinuated that slavery had the curse of heaven upon 

it, and it appeared as if a kind of inquisition was 

to be raised to exterminate it. Mr. J. spoke of the 

pecuniary sensitiveness of Great Britain on the sub- 

ject, and of her disposition to interfere for the re- 

dress of the grievances of the black man abroad, 

while in her own dominions she held the heel of 
power and of oppression upon the neck of the white 
man. He alluded to the prophecies of national judg- 

ments being visited upon us for the sin of slavery, 

and, remarking that, although not superstitious, he 
believed there were cases in which the Almighty 

made peculiar manifestatinns of his displeasure at 

sin, he was proceeding, when his hour expired, to 
cite examples of this in scripture history, mention- 
ing also the death of Gen. Harrison, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it occurred, (into some details 

of which he entered,) at a remarkable interposition 

of Divine Providence of this nature. 

Mr. McCausler next obtained the floor. 


The house adjourned early, in order to attend the 
funeral of the late Mrs. Reding, lady of Mr. J. R. 
Reding, member from N. Hampshire. 
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Bus'ness Review. ‘I'he abstracts inserted im eur Ins, 
of the inports and exports for the year ending the I: 
Septem! er, 1843.—and as compured wit! a number of | 
ve ars previous, furnish data wherefrom to e ‘stimate the 

smninercial posture of the country, and in some degree, | 
ph the efle ts of our existing tariff upon trade. though | t 
as ver, it is nor fair t >» ASsnIbe that i 8s operation is dis- 
tincily ascertained, So far, however, so good. The 
balance of trade the las! year has been upwards of TEN 
MILLIONS-OF DOLLARS NOUR Favor. ‘TT hat will do to be- | 
ein with, and vors he indsutne ly towards liq tilt wing deb's j 
due to foreigners. The commercial debt ry due from 
this coumry to Europe, we suspect, is much lower in 
qineunt than it ever has heen srice peace was concluded | 

with Engiand.in 1815. The deb's of cur states and cor- 
porationsedue abroad, will sooa be diminished also. 

Tae suspension in the cotton market at the present | 
moment, isfelt sensibly in our money markets. Prices | 
in our portsare Ingher than in the British ports. OF; 
eourse, sales to then: are vei 'y limited, and wii sw remain | 
watil vt one advances or the other recedes. The im. | 
pression in this country is, that the crop is so much be- | 
low whatt was last year, that prices just go up. [n | 
Bagland they have so large a supply of last year’s crop | 
on hand, thatit enables them to refuse lo advanee. and | 
they are scepucal tov, as to the failure bere being to_ the 
ex'eut that is represented. By the time their stock is 
reduced to its usual aver rage, they wil have ascertained } 
what amount of cotton we shall have to spare to them. | 
and prices will then be affected accordingly. We have 
no doubt of au advance. The tast dates trom London } 
on prices had advanced one eight to one-half peany on | 
for:ner quotations. 

An advance of one penny pe r pon nd on cotton,—which is 
confi leutly anticipated by holders here. would make a differ- | 
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ence of TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ta the value of what | 
we sead tu that country! 

Ti New York iuxpress of the 3ist says: “The recent 
operations in cotton in this ery, and at the south, lave 
beeu large, and founded on «a decided in.pression that | 
our crop will failvery far below tharof last year A} 
large portion of the supplies that have reached our ate | 

| 





ket have been bought up on speculation, and will not be 
shipped until arise in Europe tikes a woe 

At Charleston, 8. C, the cotton market has fluctuated | 
during the past week accordingly, —receding,—advane- 
ing.—halnug,—-re ceding again, and ayain advancing.— | 
The rece pts uf the week $8,024 biles Upl lund. Exp: te | 
e| 14,033, leaving on ope wage? Po-egn 

An arucie from Towa sé “Trade in the mean time 
has been more lively than was anticipated last fall; wheat, 
has advanced to 60 cents—a rise trom 10 to 14 cents per | 
bushel since the close of navigation. Pork con: inds | 
jrow 2,75 to 3,12 per cwt.—an advance on last year’s | 
prices near or quite one hundred per cent. ‘The vear 


{> 
that has Just past has bee none of abundance to the ag- | Judze \ 
' 


riculturist, and on the whole Ouc ct soine profit. ” 

A commercial expedition of two vessels has 
been despatched tron Bremen for China, 
ubout one thousaod tons of assuried Goraiau iianutac- 
tures, fur the China market. 


recently 


Corron. 
erop, and their European customers, which s wall give | 
Way—is spirtied/y maimtained, The previous year’s siowk 
lettun hand in itngland is rapicty dechning, and we 


beheve the huoiders are right to site? 1d an advance.— | 


The crop is tiiguestionubly a figh: une, US pro ved from 
var.ous Gireciions. Meantime = culutors are adventor- 
lige rather treely in ine aruele in) or cites —129,000 | 
bales lave no. sovtulated mn New ee hayes: tor 
‘the nists ot the waters.” ‘The money marker and fo- 
reign exchanges that are considerabiy atiecie ' 5 the 
Suspebsioll of sales tu the trade abr ya, ia iad itiscar by tie 
effort our owa imanufactones are niakiug to lay 
siuck at lie preseul prices. 


New York on London has advaneed to 
ou dnarket, and 


LOXCHANGE. 
9u9s; owt pariy to the siaie of the cut 


paray to thle extent of Wpourluliaais, Wuil sail IS MUW aS | 


certuined will be heavy. 


MPORTATIONS. ‘The New York Easpress of the 1st 
Saye: ~Qur importations of dry goods, trom buta Kay: 
Jund and France, have increased very cousid lerably. ‘Tue 
urrivals lo supp iy the spring demand are already large, 
with every prospect of a larger addition. ‘Mie tall trade 
ot vur city wassv large that our supplies of British gouds 
were extiausted, and a greater stuck will be required tor 
the spriug demand.” 


ag ge y Marset. 


» Dbauk of Kugiand, which liad at last diies, between | 


| 
fourteen and ftieeu millions pound sierling i vauli.— 
Sey between sixiy and seventy ouilious ot d. ilars! One 
cause fur this accumulaion appears tov be tie heavy 
amount of gold transmitted from Russia, the product of 


lieir mines, which, heretotore yielded frum 3 to B490,000 
Suld yie ided ihe 


work of gre per annum; last year 1 ts 
astonishing sum of nearly twenty it thoas ot dvilars 
Th i@ Geiaud tur mone yin Ne Ww y ork, lias svoine what 


iinproved, and the rate of interest hus advanced a shade. 


Specie. $117,000 reached N. Or'eans on the 7th ult. 


Topacco. We have left sever 


typo tor tuis nanber, in order to make rove tor the arti 
ee from the Richmond Compiler, of the 27th ult. rela- 
tive to the condition und pre ospecis of the tobacco trade. 
This the growers and dealers in the article will fiad 
full of interest 





‘the saine mouth of last year. 


“SiS percent bonds of tie company, redeemable in 


jated from the 


j l an yis’., va 
| Panean hid rendered distingn shed services both eivil | 


| venerally respected aud beloved. 


laden with ! 


The contest between the holders of the last} 


Specie continues tv accumulate in | 


' 


‘al articles that were in 


aud adimvuitionm—and indeed ought! Fayetie,” 





tobe eiteiidnd by all ‘ebbedlinees, as showing tlie 
tendency of an over producti m of any article dependent 
ona foreign demand. At the same time it furnishes 
Strong motives to our statesmen to aiterce to the interests 
of av article second only to cotton in importance as an 
l article of export. 

‘The conduion of the Baglish tobacco market affects 

he Maryland planiers | less than those of other tobacco 
growing states,—because, Marylaad tobacco nearly all 
goes to the continent. 


Unrrep Srates REVENUE UNDER THE NEW TARIFF. We 
lears trom the N. York Journal of C simeree, that the 
rece'pts atthe New York ecustom-housée for the month 
of January amounted to the very great sum of $1,876,- 
000, or three und a half times the amount collected in 


Boston Improvement. ‘The number of buildings erec- | 
led it Boston during the past year was 1118, a larger 
number tian was erected in any previous year. 


Cuesapeake AND Ouro canau. A bill has been 
reported by the committee of the house of delegates 
for completing the canal. It embraces provisions 
‘for completing the canal to Cumberland and for re- 
deeming the existing scrip and certificates of indeb- 
tedness, principal and interest, by an issue of $100 


twenty years—for the redemption of which the state 
surrenders her liens upon the work, or the work ma y 
| be paid for in stock of the company. ‘They are also 
| authorized to contract for a slack water to the mouth 
of Savaye—and for this purpose,are allowed to issue 
bonds, redeemable in thirty years at 6 per cent. for 
the redewption of whicu, a simking fund is to be cre- 
revenue derived from that portidn of 
the work. 


Dearns, during the last weekat Philadelphia 89, of wiiich 
23 w re Wi ider ow year uf a; ve O were pe vple ut colour, 9 
uit a c unstnpuon, aud i, of stirall pox; at Baltamore 16, 
of which 15 were under one year, | was free culoured,7 
died uf i consnm) ytion aud 7 uf scarlet teaver. 

At Charlatou Ss C darias toe wee k en jing Qtul'. 20, of 
wil 1 7 were whites and 13 culured, 10 were adults and 
je Cil ldveu. 





Gen’!, 1 Tose Duncan, ex- 
ly epresenhl Ve Lib Cullgiess four tad 
t his residence in Jacksouvil 


Govenorof Illinois, and forme 
state, died on a 
le, lilinots. Gov. 
aud talitary,to jis country He was in the forlorn con- | 
iest at fort Stevenson during the Jast war, aud behaved 
wih great bbavery during that memorable day. In Illinois 
he has hwid (he very bigheststauuns, and as a man, was 


77 Guston, ol N. \ aroha, 


in courcat Ral ‘ith, ani Ue 22d inst. 
mired. hic 


whilst presiding 
wus struck wit! 
Was one of of the 
PiiOsb tile it a id esilitiabie inen ol that state. He died, 
Vlike Pookuey aad Binmeti, inthe fullness of his powers | 
land ot hisfawnme, without enemies and without reproach. | 
litle was ooe of the great race of men that have passed. 
DreFALCATION. he tsird teller of the Merchants’ | 
‘Bank, N.Y. a Me. Kissain, berg. as he supposed, on 
death bed, sent for the cashier and disclosed that he 

had defrauded the bank tothe amount of 320 000, which | 
po » erxuirinution§ was tuund to be tco (rue. Kissam ab- | 
istractei the money as long ago as 1306, and has con- 
itrived to deceive the officers of the bank, from that pe- 
‘riod! He tas been im the bank twelve or fiiieen years. 


, { 
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| inecrions. Maine —In the trial for a representative 
to congress from the 7th distriet PT scsail towns renin 
to be teard troun io whicuit Robison gains 25 votes he 
iwil be elected. ‘I'he voie sv lar stands Robinson (W.) 
Bh Cary (V. B.) 3,188; scattering 118—Robinson’s 
majority over all OO. 
| uldussachuselis.— ine 
Pcoogiess trou che Qd distict Is probably unavaiing.— 
| ‘Pwenty-one tows heard trom are as follows: 
Abbott (whi) 3764 lormer trial 2,254 
( Jayoud (V. Bb.) 2 902 M tusvull (V. 3.) },.G09 
Scatieriuyg 7i3 623 
Tins gives Abbott a majorty overall others of 88. A 
nett whiy gain on Ue lusi clecuon of 271. 


Tih trial for a representative to 


Several distinct shakes were felt be 
tween the hours of 2 and 7 on Sunday morning iast the | 
235:h ult. ut Tre nin Morriston, and other places in New | 
A crash in the earth, of some hundred yards i! i 


EARTHQUAKE. 


Jersey. 
eueta, aud an iach tm width was discovered in the 
By reference to our wea- 


} | 

linoraiag gear Gibbous? et tel. 

| ther Hem we judge similar indie ations of severe frust 
| might have beew found elsewhere that morning. 
| 
' 
| 


A Feast. The Duke of Brunswick recently celebrated 
the Feast of St Haberto ar tis palace of Sibyllenort, in 
Oa this vveasion 237 he ad of fame were kiil- 
lags, 28 fallow deer, 097 phe asanis, 1 ,069.}), yes, 
woudcuck, 1 water-hen and | 


royal siyle. 
| ed—viz 6 " 
5 foxes, 64 patti ige s, | 
bird of prey. 


“GinBert Movter, Marquis de La Fayette” This 
venerated ume passing befure our eye, reminds us of 
two anecdotes strongly illustrative of the ignorance respec- 
Ung Enropeaan ates, which prevails among many ol onr 
plain Republican people. On inquiring of a Mr. M. 
Shaw, some years ago. what was bis chrisiened name, 
he replied, “Marquis, atier Genaral Marquis de La 
{South Carolinian. 
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Mexican inpemvity. ‘T'he U.S. treasury departrnen 
notify the holders of certificates, thatthe second insial- 
ment will be paid on or atterthe 7thinst The total a. 
mount for distribution is $137,748 25, being a fractign 
less than seven per cent. on’ the respective awards. 


New Orteans. It was estimated on the Ist J: anuary 
that there were then fifty thousand strangers in that city, 


New Yorx. City expenses for the year 1844 are 
estimated at 3,750 636 32. Of which $450,000 are to Le 
met by the revenues of the city, and $2,273,043 04 by 
taxation, say about one per cent, On the valuation. The 
following are sume of the items. 

Fixed salaries, $230,994 04 
Cleansing sircets. 100,800 00 
Fire Department, 33,000 00 
on fees, 45,000 00 

arigting and stationery. 20,000 00 

New Yorx Costom House. The amount of duties 
collected during the year 1543, was $8,766,244. ‘I'he 
number of officers employed now in the custom house of 
that city is four hundred aud sixty-two, and in 1825, when 
the dunes collected were nearly double what they are at 
present, one hundred and fifiy-nine was the whole num. 
ber employed. 


A New Arrticue or Exrorr. A schooner ariived at 
this port yesterday from New York, loaded with ice, It j . 
ithe tention of ihe Captain to use itin packi: g shad | 
be carred fresh to the New York market. We unde me 
stand the owner of tne schooner had several vessels em- 
ployed in the trade last sea-on, but he never caine farther 
south for his fish than North Carolina. This vear he in 
tends to try his luck in our river, and we weh hima 
prosperous business. [Savannuh Rep 


Optics. Mr. Lewenberg, eptician., in this city, has re- 
ceived an order for a six inch triple g eee for a refracti 
telescope, to be sent to Berlin. The glass may be ob ain- 
ed at Munich, of the opticiii Frauenhofer, but we un- 
derstand the laws of that kingdom require them to be 
finished before being sent out of the country, and hey 
are Wauted at Berlin in the raw state. The glass. will 
be sent out from this city next we ek. Mr. Lewenberg 
American flint glass fur refracting 
leiescopes excels any in the world. He has made ar- 
rangements for manufacturing sixteen inch glasses for the 
purpose. (NY. Post. 


Orecon. It is estimated that about 2,000 persons in 
Mgssvurl are preparing to emigrate to Oregon ‘Territory 
next spring. 


Pusiic Lanps. The sales of the year 1843 comprise, 


j according tu & report made to congress a few days since, 


: 639,674 naan prod, icing 2.055 O34 }2, —only about 
2000 acres selling over the minimum price of $1 25 per 
acre; Owing to the oppusition of the pre-emption law. 


Stircuves. A tailorin this ‘own has counted che siit. hes 
in a dres- cout, and tnformes us that he putin twenty three 
thowsand! He says he shall not count stiches again, be- 
cuuse it took bina day longer tian usual to complete 
lis job. [Edinion Nentin el. 

Suor Business. ‘The Haverhill, Mase., Gazette says 
“the shoe bus siness COuunues lo be in a very prosperuu 
| condition.” 


Swepen.—The press. At Copenhagen only one jovr- 
nal, ihe official, has the privilege of handling the poli 
‘al affairs of foreign countries: there ure some o ppaiio: a 
sapers, Which, everand anon, are heavily amerced and 
subjected to a previous Censorsiuip: the most useful « 
thagen prinis are thuse devoted to commercia 
alee eal literary affairs, and. to the labors of the 
learned professions. A tight rein is held in Denier 
jand Sweuen over the liberal or opposition organs in 
reiation to the Russian power—the chief foreign object 
,uf their antipathy and dread. 


Weatner We have accounts fron the south ad 
» SOU! bwes! of long Cort im ied rains up lo the latest dates 
| ‘The Mobite Register of the 17th says: “The'soaked eart 
in tinues to be drenche ‘d over and uver by rains, and is 
| hy this time so well saturated, at least in these parts, 
{that if Miller thinks of burning it up, he must hang it 
out to dry first.” 
| With us. the weather has been cold enough the make 
| cap’ tal skaiting upon the Potomac, Patapsco, aia . 
banna, and Delaware, and of course navigation 1s sus- 
pended on those rivers. At New York the thermometer 
ranged fur several mornings but few degrees above zero. 
Oue steamboat navigated tle Sound with great difiicul- 
'trvon the 4thiust. Norwalk Harbor close 4, sound as a 
drum. At Hudsonthe thermometer was 15 deg. below 
'zero atday light, and scarcely raised above zeru the 
| warmest of the last five days. Boston Harbor 1s.close¢ 
nearly down to Fort Independence, and the steamer 
Britannia which was to have si arted for Liverpvol on 
the Ist is frozen, up. 

‘The Ohio river had 
Wheeling on the 30th 

At Waterviiet, N. Y on Saturday, the mercury fell 'o 
18; at Glens F alls, Jan. 19, to 14; at Norwich, Ct. on 
Sunday, to 8; at Piusfield, Mass., on Monday. to 20, a! d 
at Franconia to 30—all below zero. At Montpel KT, 
Vt. on Sunday, the 2Istult.it was at forty below ze10— 
Mercury frozen. ‘The Montpel er Watchman says bis 
is the culdest weather since 1835. 


pee water at Pittsburg—4 feet at 


year, coined 4,030,239 pieces, valued at, $4,508,000 UI 
this amount $8,177,000 were ia gold, and $1,391,090 in 
silver. 





The U.S. Branch Mint at New Orleans’ duringthe pas? 





